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THE HOUR AND DR. PARKHURST. 


“ To be great is to be misunderstood.’’* 


HE long and almost unbroken 

truce which appears to have ex- 
isted between the pulpit and the world 
has been a sadly significant fact of our 
times. A little skirmishing, to be sure, 
along certain unguarded frontiers; but it 
is undeniable that the Church and 
mammon have been living on exceed- 
ingly good terms, considering the sup- 
posed variance of their predilections. 
The few pitched battles which have oc- 
curred have been chiefly among the 
clergy themselves, and what was once 
known as the ‘‘Church militant and 
triumphant” has been superseded by an 
organization which has maintained a 
‘* laissez faire, laissezaller” policy, or if 
you will, a system of ‘reciprocity ” 
which might be translated, ‘‘ Don’t you 
interfere with me and I won’t interfere 
with you.” 

At length, when the time is ripe, 
a heroic man steps to the front, and, in 
the name of purity and righteousness, 
declares war against sin and corruption. 
The immediate consequences of his 
work call up the picture Holmes de- 
scribes after turning over a stone in the 
field, ‘‘ You need never think you can 
turn over any old falsehood without 
a terrible squirming and scattering 
of the horrid little population that dwells 
under it.” * * “Every real thought 
on a real subject knocks the wind out 
of somebody.” Dr. Parkhurst has long 
had the habit of uttering real thoughts 
on real subjects, and now he has been 
turning over some of New York’s social 
stones. The adverse criticisms on his 
work have been chiefly from five classes: 
the malefactors whom he denounces, 
their friends, bigots or conservatives, 
other clergymen, and silly girls ,who 
blush to hear things called by their 
right names but care not a whit about 
the existenee and influence of the evils 
at whose mention they blush. 


As might be expected the most viru- 
lent retorts have come from the first 
class. They show the force of Dr. Park- 
hurst’s strokes. Dr. Johnson used to 
say: ‘‘ Attack means reaction ; I never 
think I have hit hard unless it re- 
bounds.” The remarks of this class 
have been too vile and hypocritical to 
bear repetition. The criticisms of their 
friends have been variations on those 
cogent reasonings, ‘‘ New York is just 
as clean, or a good deal cleaner, than 
other cities of the same size; vice does 
not flaunt itself openly in New York; 
Dr. Parkhurst is sensational.” 

To bring a little common sense to 
bear upon the matter, did anyone ever 
hear of any reform that was accom- 
plished by comparing something bad 
with something just as bad or worse, 
and then deciding that since number 
one (be it individual or State) was no 
worse than number two, number one 
would better be left alone.” 

Again, are we to overlook all evil 
that does not fleunt itself in our faces? 
Is wickedness leg timate when it is partly 
out of sight? This argument reminds 
one of Tito Melemna’s easy method of 
disposing of the unpleasant associations 
connected with Romula’s crucifix by 
locking it up in atriptych. ‘‘ But it is 
still there, it 1s only hidden,” said 
Romula. , 

Thecharge of sensationalism is as 
ungrounded as it well could be. If 
Paul and Jesus Christ were sensational, 
Dr. Parkhurst may be. His methcds 
are certainly less sensational than were 
theirs. It reflects to the discredit of 
our times, and not to Dr. Parkhurst, 
when a Christian minister can not do 
his duty, bravely and fearlessly, with- 
out making a sensation. It should be 
remembered that there is a vast differ- 
ence between making a sensation and 
being sensational. Socrates and Em- 


*Since this articie was written a mass-meeting of New York's leading citizens has been held for 
the public indorsement of Dr. Parkhurst’s action in bebalf of moral reform in the community. 
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erson have made sensations in their re- 
spective ages, but they could hardly be 
called sensational. 

The third class of critics, bigots and 
conservatives has been afraid Dr. Park- 
hurst was out of his ‘‘ provice.” Pray, 
reverend sirs, who marked out the 
boundaries of Dr. Parkhurst’s ‘‘ pro- 
vince,” and gave the map to your keep- 
ing? 

The popular notion of the preacher’s 
province needsa gocd deal of renovation. 
We should think it very strange, to say 
the least, if men sent out to rescue a 
drowning crew should stand on the 
shore, and discourse to the spectators on 
the science of navigation, the improve- 
ments in modern ship-building, or on the 
theory of capillary attraction. Yet 
something analogous to this is what half 
of our preachers are doing Sunday after 
Sunday ; they deliver their well rounded 
sentences to prove something which, 
when proved, will have as much effect 
on the iniquity of the world as a recipe 
for making mucilage Though dear to 
the conservative ‘‘easy-going” ser- 
mons will be relegated ere long to the 
mouldering past. The notion, too, that 
a preacher must avoid any mention of 
politics is as reasonable as it would be 
to call a physician and tell him he must 
have nothing to say concerning the pa- 
tient’s diet. In the April number of 
Christian Thought, Rev. W. F. Black- 
man makes the following pertinent quo- 
tation from Richard Roth: ‘‘I do not, 
fora moment, doubt that the Lord Jesus 
Christ has a far deeper interest nowa- 
days in the development of our political 
condition than in our so-called church 
movements and questions of the day. 
He knows well which has the more im- 
portant issues behind it.” 

The fourth group of critics consists of 
a small body of clergymen of different 
denominations. They, too, have had 
much to say concerning ‘‘ provinces.” 
They are afraid that Dr. Parkhurst has 
been ‘‘ misled!” Some of them, at first, 
prompted by a natural God-given im- 


pulse, felt like cheering and saying 
‘*Godspeed” to the born preacher. But 
straightway they began to consider what 
might besaid. ‘*‘ Whatif he should fail?” 
So they withdrew their resolutions of 
approval ; it was ‘‘ tooearly ” inthecam- 
paign, theysaid. ‘‘ We will not cheer till 
we are sure the hero has kilied the lion, 
though no other man dare attack him.” 

The last and least criticism under 
consideration is that made by silly girls 
and their sillier mothers. They protest 
agaircst hearing anything which shall 
make them blush. Must the pulpit fore- 
go its work of purification, because, 
forsooth, false mcdesty colors your 
cheeks? Any girl who is properly im- 
pressed with the awful seriousness of 
the topics discussed by Dr. Parkhurst, 
will have something more important 
than her own blushes to occupy her 
mind. When foolish young women are- 
wiser and holier they will blush for- 
their former blushes, and give their at-- 
tention to weightier subjects, 

In the meantime, amid the din and 
raging of the wicked, their friends, 
bigots and foolish women, Dr. Park- 
hurst calmly fulfills his destiny after the 
manner which Emerson assigns to the 
hero: ‘‘Heshould not go dancing in 
the weeds of peace, but warned, self- 
collected, and neitherdefying nor dread- 
ing the thunder, let him take both repu- 
tation and life in his hand, and, with 
perfect certainty,dare the gibbet and the 
mob by the absolute truth of his speech 
and the rectitude of his behavior.” * * * 
‘Heroism is an obedience to a secret 
impulse of an individual's character. 
Now to no other man can its wisdom 
appear as itdoes to him, ‘for every man 
must be supposed to see a little farther 
on his owa proper path than any one 
else.’” 

This last truth has been entirely over- 
looked by critical busybodies. After all 
it is what might beexpected. It takes a 
fine man to appreciate a fine man. It 
surprises no one, therefore, when men 
like Lyman Abbott and all high-minded 
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editors, applaud Dr. Parkhurst, as they 
do. But the hypocrite and the bigot 
know him not, neither are their ways 
his ways. He is as far removed from 
them as the sunlit summit is from the 
miry swamp. If Scipio was the ‘‘ height 
of Rome,” Dr. Parkhurst seems to me 
the ecclesiastical height of New York, 
and that is no mean altitude in a city 
that can boast of such men as Howard 
Crosby, Heber Newton and Robert 
Collyer. 

Every one who has had the pleasure 
of hearing Dr. Parkhurst is impressed 
by his strong personality ; a suggestion 
that back of every grand thing which 
he says there is a still grander man. 

I believe no other preacher of our 
times has done so much te dispel the neb- 
ular notious of Christianity, which have 
befogged the pulpit for many years. To 
use a Lowellism, his sermons always 
give one a ‘‘mental and moral nudge.” 
Coming out of his church again and 
again, I have heard such utterances as : 
**Oh, dear! I believe I could learn to be 
good if I could hear preaching like that 
every Sunday.” 

There is something tentacular about 
his ideas, especially when expressed in 
his exquisite figures and incomparably 
original epigrams. The latter are no at- 
tempt at word catching, but represent 
the shortest verbal route by which a vital 
truth can pass from his mind to that of 
his hearers. One of these is often so laden 
with quickening wisdom that it is more 
valuable than an entire sermon of the 
circumlocution type. I am still haunted, 
restrained and constrained by one which 
belongs to a New Year’s sermon, 
preached a yearago. ‘* We don’t have 
habits, habits have us.” There were many 
more in the same sermon whose exact 
words I cannot now give, though their 
meaning is still with me. Doubtless 
each epigram, according to varying 
tastes and needs, was carried away as I 
carried mine. 

In the delivery of his wonderful dic- 
tums Dr. Parkhurst reveals his modesty. 


He does not pause for effect after each 
one (as many preachers are won’t to do) 
but gives them in rapid prodigality, 
which seems to care only that the hearer 
shall be impressed by the truth and not 
by the speaker. Asa result, the audience 
listens with breathless attention, lest it 
shall lose a single sentence, and when 
the sermon is ended one wishes it had 
been longer. Under his preaching no- 
body ever feels church ennui, and its 
well knownrefrain: ‘‘Oh, when will he 
get through.” 

In his sermons as in his character 
there is a rare union of the practical 
and the sublime. It is easy to under- 
stand why he lovesto spend his summers 
near Mt. Blanc. The sublimity of the 
mountain top echoes the sublimity of 
his soul and sends its overtones through 
all his utterances. 

But the world learns to know its heroes 
slowly. It has always been ready to 
throw some missile at every great and 
good man that has ever lived. In 
ancient days it threw stones; as late as 
Wendell Phillips’ time it threw rotten 
eggs, and now it throws printed and 
spoken words. 

After its victim has found peace in his 
grave the world proceeds to open its 
eyes (as in the case of Wendell Phillips) 
and say: ‘“‘Why, we stoned the wrong 
map after all. Let us erect a monu- 
ment to his memory.” 

ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN, B, L, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Charles Henry Parkhurst was born of 
New England parentage in Framing- 
ham, Mass., April 17, 1842. His early 
education was obtained in his native 
town at the publicschool. His training 
had principally been in mercantile life, 
and at the age of sixteen he entered a 
dry goods store, where he remained two 
years. His studies, however, were not 
neglected during these years, his mother 
even requiring him to read some Latin 
every day. A taste acquired for inves- 
tigating questions in science and revela- 
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tion led him to abandon mercantile life 
and enter upon the study of the classics, 
which was pursued at the Academy in 
Lancaster. Later he entered Amherst 
College, and there was graduated after 
a full course in 1866. His attainments 
won for him the position of principal of 
Amherst High School, which position he 
held until 1870. The Williston Semin- 
ary at East Hampton, Mass., next 
claimed his services as professor of 
Greek, in which capacity he served two 
years. In 1872 he resigned this position 
and went to Europe to study German, 
philosophy and theology, and at this 
period he was shadowed, we are told, by 
a strong skeptical castof mind. But his 
honesty of purpose and his intense de- 
sire to know the truth were rewarded. 
‘*Light broke in upon the clouds which 
had partially enveloped him and showed 
him the rainbow of truth and wisdom 
spanning the apparent irreconcilements 
that had troubled and perp!exed him.” 

Returning to America in the fall of 
1873, he devoted the ensuing winter 
months to the study of Sanscrit, of 
which he had become passionately fond, 
and published early in 1874 a work en- 
titled ‘‘The Latin Verb Illustrated by 
the Sanscrit.” 

In the spring of 1874 the Congrega- 
tional Church at Lenox, Mass., called 
him to its pastorate, and he was ordained 
over that charge the same year. Here 
he distinguished himself by warmth and 
geniality of manner by planning prac- 
tical church methods of doing good, and 
by the fervor and originality of his pul- 
pit discourses. Six years later a few 
members of Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church, who were interested in 
procuring a pastor to succeed Dr. 
Adams, heard him speak, and they 
invited him to transfer his services to 
the pulpit which he now fills. On 
entering upon his work in New York 
he attracted marked attention and a 
large increase to the regular worship- 
persin hischurch. Heinfused new life 
into every department of his church 


work. A large and flourishing mission 
on Thirtieth street, near Third avenue, 
with an excellent chapel building in 
which both English and German preach- 
ing services are held, is supported by 
the voluntary contributions of the 
Madison Square Church: The mem- 
bership of the church, including the 
mission chapel, numbers fully fifteen 
hundred. Among the members of the 
church proper are some of the learned, 
wealthy and influential men of the City 
of New York. 

While conducting the exercises of the 
church he stands ‘‘in silken gown, with 
lithe and wiry frame, oval, pallid face, 
regular features, mustache and whisk- 
ered chin, gold spectacles over black 
penetrating eyes, and rather thick raven 
hair, brushed back from his brow.” 

‘*The sermon is usually based upon 
some plain and often-used text, but from 
the commencement to the close the 
treatment is original and unique. There 
are no divisions technically introduced, 
but land-marks are visible in the 
thoughts presented, which follow in 
logical order to the close. Every word 
is written, and réad with eyes seldom 
raised from the manuscript; but read 
with every fibre of his frame alive with 
his electric thoughts and with attitudes 
and gestures wholly natural to him, but 
with but little of the graces of the orator 
and with none of the arts of the mere 
performer. His sentences are short, 
crisp and sententious. His ideas startle 
at times with their abrupt freshness and 
come clothed in figurative allusions 
that are rare but beautiful. His prac- 
tical home-thrusts are made with a fear- 
lessness which evinces a. marvelous 
moral courage and yet without any 
offensiveness to wound the most fastidi- 
ous or lessen the effect of the sharpness 
and force of the arrow.” No assembly 
could be more attentive or more sympa- 
thetic with a speaker than the congre- 
gation of Madison Square Church is 
with their pastor while he is delivering 
the message he has prepared for them. 
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THE “ELECTRIC” GIRL. 


RECENT article in the French 
periodical La Nature, elucidates 
the tactics employed in those perform- 
ances that have been more or less popu- 
lar in this country, and which the 
masses of the lookers on are told are 
due toa peculiar ‘‘electrical ” property 
p ssessed by the principal performer, 
whois usually agirl. An ‘‘extraordi- 
nary’’ performance of this kind in Paris 
calls out the article. 
This logic of the masses has already 


ployed in each of the exercises, or to 
find a natural explanation of them in 
the known laws of mechanics. We 
propose to point out here a certain num- 
ber of such artifices and to describe a 
few of the experiments, utilizing for 
this purpose the data furnished by Mr. 
Perry, as well as those resulting from 
our own observations. 

The first exercises of the kind under 
consideration date back to 1883. They 
were presented by Lulu Hurst, of 








Georgia, and were the subject 
of a description by Prof. Simon 
Newcomb published in Science, 
Feb. 6, 1885. The success of those 
exercises, then unexplained, was 
prodigious, and Lulu Hurst soon 
had many imitators. 

Miss Abbott, of London, and 
Miss Abbett, of Paris, are, we 
believe, the most recent and 
the firstin Europe. They give 
the same exhibition and have 
even greatly improved upon 
and varied the experiments of 
their initiatrice Lulu Hurst. All 
these exercises tend to the same 
end, 7. e., to make it believed 
that there is a supernatural and 
incomprehensible force, electric 
or magnetic, by putting in op- 
position, under equivalent or 
apparently equivalent condi- 
tions, athletes or very robust 
men and a frail or delicate lit- 








given birth toelectric belts, hair brushes, 
tooth brushes, tripoli and book-covers. 
To this logic of the masses, the logic of 
‘the scientist responds, almost under 
the same form: ‘‘ All cows have tails, 
but all animals possessing tails are not 


cows.” The conclusion is that the 
‘electric ” girl is electric only in name. 
If the exercises that she performs pro- 
voke the astonishment of a certain por- 
tion of the community, :it is because the 
spectators are not, being at a distance, 
inasituation to observe the artifices em- 


tle girl, who triumphs over 
them in every experiment. 

One of the experiments consists in 
having a man, or several men, hold a 
cane or a billiard cue horizontally 
above the head, as shown in Fig. 1. On 
pushing with one hand, the girl forces 
back two or three men, who, in unstable 
equilibrium and under the oblique ac- 
tion of the thrust exerted, are obliged 
to fall back. This first experiment is so 
elementary and infantine that it is not 
necessary to dwell upon it. In order to 
show the relative sizes of the persons, 
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the artist has supposed the little girl to 
be standing upon a platform in the first 
experiment, but in the experiments that 
we witnessed this platform was rendered 
useless by the fact that the girl who per- 
formed them was of sufficient height to 
reach the cue by extending her arms 
and standing on tiptoes. Next we have 
a second and more complex experiment, 
less easily explained at first sight. 

Two men (Fig. 2) take a stick about 
three feet in length, and are asked to 
ho'd it firmly in a vertical position. 


the two men to exert a vertical stress 
strong enough to cause the stick to de- 
scend. They then imagine that they 
are exerting a vertical stress, while in 
reality their stresses are horizontal, and 
tend to keep the stick in a vertical posi- 
tion in order to react against the press- 
ure exerted at the lower part of the 
stick. 

There is evidently a certain vertical 
component that tends to cause the stick 
to descend, but the lateral pressure pro- 
duces a sufficient friction between the 





The girl places her open hand 
against the lower end of the 
stick, in the position shown, 
and the two men are invited to 
make the latter slide vertically 
in the girl’s hand, which they 
are unable to do, despite their 
conscientious and oft-repeated 
attempts. 

Mr. Perry explains this ex- 
ercise as follows: The two men 
are requested to place themselves 
parallel with each other, and 


the girl who stands opposite 
them, places the palm of her 


hand against the stick and 
turned toward her. She takes 
care to place her hand as far as 
possible from the hands of the 
two men, so as to give herself a 
certain leverage. She then be- 
gins to slide her hand along 
the stick, gently at first, and 
then with an increasing press- 











ure, as if she wished to better 
the contact between the stick and her 
hand. She thus moves it from the per- 
pendicular and asks the two men to hold 
it in a vertical position: 

This they do under very disadvan- 
tageous conditions, seeing the difference 
in length of the arms of the lever. The 
stress exerted by the girl is very feeble, 
because, on the one hand, she has the 
lever arm to herself, and, on the other, 
the action upon her leve: arm is a simple 
traction. When she feels that the press- 
ure exerted is great enough, she directs 


FIG, 2, 
hand and the stick to support this ver- 
tical force without difficulty. Mr. Perry 
performed the experiment by placing 
himself upon a spring balance and as- 
suming the role of the girl, with two 
very strong men as adversaries. All 
the efforts made to cause the stick to 
slide in the open hand failed, and the 
excess of weight due to the vertical force 
always remained less than twenty-five 
pounds, despite the very determined 
and sincere stresses of the two men, 
who, unbeknown to themselves, were 
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exerting their strength in a horizontal 
direction. 

In the experiment represented in Fig. 
3, and which recalls to mind the first 
one (Fig. 1), the two men are requested 
to hold the stick firmly and immovable, 
but the slightest pressure upon the ex- 
tremity suffices to move the arms and 
body of the subject. Such pressure in 
the first place is exerted but slightly, 
and thestresses are gradually increased. 
Then all at once, when the force ex- 
erted horizontally is as great as possible, 


In the experiment represented in Fig, 
4, where it concerns the easy lifting of 
a very heavy person, the trick is no less 
simple. Out of a hundred persons sub- 
mitted to the experiment ninety nine, 
knowing that the experimenter wishes 
to lift them and cause them to fall for- 
ward, grasp the seat or arms of the 
chair, and, in endeavoring to resist, 
make the whole weight of their body 
bear upon the feet. If they do not do 
so at the tirst instant, they do so when 
they are conscious of the attempts made 
by the girl to raise the seat, 











and they help therein un- 


consciously. The  experi- 
menter, therefore, needs 
only to exert a horizontal 


thrust, without doing any 
lifting, and such horizontal 
thrust is facilitated by tak- 
ing the knees as points of 
support for her elbows. As 
soon as a slight movement 
is effected, the hardest part 
of the work is over, for it 
is only necessary for the 
girl to cease to exert her 
stresses in order to have 
the chair fall back or move 
laterally in one direction or 
the other. At all events, 
the equilibrium is destroyed, 
and before it is established 
again it requires but little 
dexterity to move the sub- 
ject about in all directions 








FG. 3. 

and the men are exerting their strength 
in the opposite direction in order to re- 
sist it, the girl abruptly ceases the press- 
ure without warning and exerts it in 
the opposite direction. Unprepared 
for this change, the victims lose their 
equilibrium and find themselves at the 
mercy of the little girl, and so much the 
more so in proportion as they are 
stronger and their efforts are greater. 
The experiment succeeds still better 
with three than with twc men, or than 
with one man. 


without a great expenditure 
of energy. The difficulty is not in- 
creased on seating two men, or three 
men, upon each other’s knees (as 
shown in Fig. 4), since, in the latter 
case, the third acts as a true coun- 
terpoise to the first, and the whole 
pretty well resembles an apparatus 
of unstable equilibrium, whose cen- 
tre of gravity is very high, and, con- 
sequently, so much the more easily dis- 
placed. 
All these exercises require some little 
skill and practice, but are attended with 
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no difficulty, and, upon the whole, do 
not merit the enthusiastic articles that 


tinction. 





If any of our readers will 
experiment alittle they can easily test 
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FIG. 4. 


have given the ‘‘electric” or ‘‘mag- 
netic” girl or anybody else any dis- 


the truth of the explanations given in 
this article. 





ECCENTRICS AND SPECIALISM. 


¢ a late number of THE JOURNAL 
(April 92 Emotional Sources of In- 
tellectual Power), we have attempted to 
demonstrate that balance of body and 
brain, in themselves and in relation to 
each other, is essential to intellectual 
greatness and attainment. A _ cor- 
respondent comments upon this position 
as follows : 

‘*‘Ah, me! ‘tis all true, too true! 
what you havesaid. Thissplendid union 
of a fine well-balanced brain and asound 
vigorous body is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. But even witha 
good inheritance, how are we to acquire 
and maintain this perfection of mind 
and body? Many of the world’s great 
intellectual works have been achieved 
by men of unevenly developed brains, 
sometimes accompanied with frail 
bodies. And more, men in the short 
space of time allotted to them, even 
three score years and ten, would find it 
difficult to become perfect in one field of 


intellectual labor and maintain that de- 
sirable balance of faculties. Some of 
our great scientists have lamented this 
fact who, striving for success in one 
field, have suddenly awakened to the 
knowledge that some of their best facu- 
ties have become blunted and dwarfed 
for want of exercise. Sometimes the 
jostling cares of every-day life come be- 
tween us and our ideals, and the things 
which we would do are crowded out by 
the things which must be done.” 

There is much excellent sound sense 
in all this, but wedo not think it im- 
pairs our view of intellectual greatness 
as stated inthe recent paper. We think 
it demonstrable, ‘‘ that a well-balanced 
development of all the faculties with a 
slight predominance of the intellectual 
organs, all sustained by a strong healthy 
body, is the best constitution for intel- 
lectual greatness and attainment.” 

Such a man, if the head were large, 
would bea universal genius, far greater 
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than the special geniuses, and equal in 
all spheres of effort, to the greatest 
. Specialist in any sphere. The advan- 
tages of special culture not considered. 
But an endless life would be needed to 
attain eminence in all of them. Ina 
life of four score years he would find 
little time for thorough culture in all 
lines. He must either confine himself 
to one or several lines, and thus be- 
come a specialist, or diffuse his efforts 
and remain indifferent in all. He would, 
doubtless, accomplish more as a sum- 
total in his four score years than those 
less balanced, could in the same period. 

But unquestionably the best work is 
done by the unbalanced. All honor to 
theeccentric! To them isdue the honor 
of all best work in science, philosophy, 
art, theology and religion. The world 
may call them cranks from their enthu- 
siasm, but they are specialists. Their 
work is marked out for them by their 
organism. As a consequence they ac- 
quire a special culture. They mark out 
one sphere, and search its heights and 
depths. They may not know much 
about other things, but they know thor- 
oughly whatever touches their sphere 
of investigation and effort. It is the 
concentration of a life upon one point. 
It is what makes Edison, the elec- 
trician pre-eminent; Asa Gray, the bot- 
anist pre eminent ; Agassiz, the natural- 
ist pre-eminent ;; Herbert Spencer, the 
evolutionist pre-eminent. It is that 
which makes every specialist an author- 
ity among men. 

Modern life is differentiated and 
specialized. Savages lived much alike. 
Each one supplied all his own wants, 
or all worked in common for the susten. 
ance of all. Civilization has changed 
all this. Wants have multiplied, but, 
in order to secure best results, every 
man must confine his talent to a single 
pursuit : accordingly, men are of widely 
different classes with regard to occupa- 
tion. Each trade, business, art or pro- 
fession requires its special organization 
and talent. Now, even a well balanced 


mental organization could not possibly 
remain so while devoting the whole time 
to any one of these pursuits. The 
artisan forced to work in the grease and 
dirt and shadow of his shop for ten 
hours a day, with only his fellow-labor- 
ers for companionship in the intervals, 
can not possibly gain or retain any of 
the finer sensibilities of the soul. The 
broker, busy with the stock and grain 
markets, can not culture the finer sen- 
timents and graces. The lawyer, busy 
with litigations and settlements of es- 
tates and familiar with the atmosphere 
of the court, nearly always loses the 
finer perceptions of justice and moral 
right. Policy and a more or less refined 
selfishness take their place. The phy- 
sician, breathing the air of the sick room, 
bearing the burden of sick hearts and 
bodies, scarcely acquainted with bound- 
ing health, suffers greater or less con- 
traction in his veiws of life. In fact, he 
has no time to think of anything else. 
He must must read and think pathology, 
prescription, death and fees, and his 
nights are not always unbroken sleep. 
Whatever line of life is chosen, the 
old law of compensation holds. There 
is no great gift conferred by nature 
without its corresponding denial ; and 
there is no great deprivation of talent 
without its corresponding gift. A life 
concentrated upon a line of effort, is 
ricn and full and successful in that line, 
but may be quite barren and dead else- 
where. The quantum of life force in a 
given individual is determined and 
limited by the size and integrity of the 
vital organs. If this force is expended 
through all the mental organs equally 
there is a full rounded life. If it is ex- 
pended through intense activity of the 
few faculties required by a chosen pur- 
suit, there is none to expend through 
the others. This gives a sound physi- 
ological reason for both the richness 
and barrenness of the specialist’s life. 
If all this 1s true, why attempt to cul- 
tivate harmony? Why not cultivate 
only the leading faculties and thus in- 
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crease their efficiency iu some special 
sphere of effort ? 

This brings us to a question of the 
philosophy of education, nearly related 
to ethics. What faculties, if any shou'd 
always be cultivated when deficient, and 
what may be neglected ? 

We think that those faculties which 
establish equity, deference, trust and 
generosity, among men, ought always 
to be cultivated when deficient. The 
faculties of conscientiousness, venera- 
tion, spirituality and benevolence are a 
crowning element in any life work, and 
every trade or profession, art or busi- 
ness, will be made richer and nobler by 
their influence. Those faculties which 
are required in the chosen field of labor, 
should receive special culture, but all 
others which confer talent, but talent 
which is not needed in the special field 
chosen, may be neglected without any 
other detriment than their gradual decay. 
This paragraph might be enlarged into 
a treatise on true education. 








An ideal life, realizable by allin what- 
ever station of life they may be placed, 
and however unbalanced they may be 
is this: A pursuit which shall furnish 
means of securing all the necessities of 
living, most of the comforts, and many 
of the elegances. This pursuit will re- 
quire eight hours perday. A leisure of 
eight hours to be spent in culture of two 
kinds ; first, that special culture which 
will give excellence, and dignity, and 
profit to the eight hours of labor, and 
second, recreative culture, which can be 
made to satisfy and strengthen the ar- 
tistic and zesthetic senses, and the moral 
and religious aspirations. Eight hours 
of refreshing sleep. 

In such a life, old age will not be bar- 
ren; for, as the bodily vigor declines, 
and active labor must be given up, the 
hours of leisure and culture become 
longer, and life becomes rich in thought 
and meditation, instead of barren as an 
extinct vole.no. 

JOHN W. SHULL. 





HUMAN NATURE INFLUENCED BY FASHIONS. 
A LITTLE GOSSIP CONCERNING WOMAN’S HATS. 


HE characters of those who follow 

the fashions are modified by 

every change of Style. In all depart- 

ments of dress is this true, and in no 

line is the fact more strikingly apparent 
than in the department of headwear. 

Every lady recognizes the law that to 
be out of harmony with her hat is much 
the same thing as wearing an ugly hat. 
How often a young lady places a beauti- 
ful but unbecoming hat on her head, goes 
through the entire repertoire of her 
facial expressions in the = ope of produc- 
ing acharming effect and finally rejects 
the hat. 

For no tasteful young lady could be 
tempted to appear under the most be- 
witching of bonnets, unless she could 
adapt her demeanor and appearance to it. 

If she desires to wear a simple, modest 
little love of a bonnet, she is willing to 
undergo some facial changes, if a har- 
mony with the bonnet may, in that way, 





be attained ; but she cannot grow more 
modest and unassuming in appearance 
without her character being affected 
also, although probably not to so great 
an extent. 

In endeavoring to appear modest and 
sweet tempered, she begins to feel so. In 
using the facial language of modesty 
and simplicity, she indirectly excites to 
activity the mental organs which give 
rise to these sentiments, and they cannot 
bs excited to greater activity without 
becoming stronger. For every faculty 
of the mind is strengthened by exercise, 
and by exercising the faculties which 
produce a harmony with the bonnet, 
these faculties are permanently strength- 
ened in the character. Our young lady 
is really more sweet and pure-minded in 
consequence of having worn this hat. 

What a beautiful manner in which to 
increase good qualities! But our latest 
style hats do not always have a more re- 
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fining intluence than the ones preceding 
them—sometimes, after an epoch of mo- 
desty—in hats, we are startled to see a 
wide brim, worn low on one side, just 
covering the organ of Secretiveness, and 
high on the other side exposing the or- 
gan. 

This maneuver brings the organ into 
prominence on both sides; on the one 
by adorning it, and on the other by leav- 
ing it entirely destitute of adornment. 
Of course, the tendency to secretiveness 
must usually be strengthened in the 
character in order that a greater har- 
mony between the two may be accom- 
plished. And have you not noticed that 
every girl who adopts this hat has ac- 
quired a larger degree of suavity and 
policy ? that she does not express herself 
so conclusively as before? that she is a 
little more inclined to tease? and a little 
more coquettish? Both religion and the 
advice of loved ones are unable to coun- 
teract the effect of this hat, for a reli- 
gious and benevolent girl, arrayed in a 
hat of this description, will tamper with 


the affections of young men—just a little 
perhaps, but she will flirt; she can’t 


help it—it’s the hat. Then there is an 
equally dangerous hat that rests lightly 
over the organ of Combativeness, and 
soars in ribbon galore, high over Appro- 
bativeness. Notice the girls that wear 
that style. How much of the bravado 
there is about them, and nine out of ten 
will chew gum too. They walk gaily 
down the middle of the street with an 
air that plainly challenges one. ‘‘ Just 
find all the fault with us you wish, we 
rather like to be thought rude.” Last 
year if one of these same girls had worn 
a hat well emphasizing the organ of 
Benevolence, she would have kept tothe 
right of the walk, and would not have 
meaningly infringed upon the time or 
attention of anyone. 

You remember those tall walking 
hats, those that form a peak over Firm- 
ness and Self-esteem. How I dread to 
see them come in again! They take 
away so much of t1e femininity of wo- 


manhood. Under one of those hats a 
pliable woman will become obdurate and 
unyielding. Thereare some women who 
always wear such hats, they cling to 
them long after the style has become 
obsolete. These women invariably be- 
lieve in woman’s rights ; but not men’s. 
They believe most in their own per- 
sonal rights. Never try to convince 
an habitual wearer of that style of 
hat that she is in the wrong about 
something. 

But what a joy isthe loving little bon- 
net whose strings tie close under the 
chin (the chin is amative, you know), 
and then partially retrace their way and 
are joined with a pin or knot, immedi- 
ately over the organ of Amativeness, or 
perhaps an inch higher over Conjugal- 
ity. A still greater joy is the loving 
girl who wears this bonnet. 

One change in headwear is not often 
sufficient to bridge the wide chasm be- 
tween buoyant girlhood and sensitive 
young womanhood. I once saw a dig- 
nified little mother accompanied by a 
boisterous, half-developed daughter, 
enter a millinery parlor. All the refin- 
ing influence of which that mother was 
capable had probably been brought to 
bear to make a delicate-minded young 
lady of that almost impossible material. 
As she placed a quiet street hat among 
her daughter's curls, a sense of triumph 
and relief came over her; but it could 
not survive her daughter's ‘‘O pshaw! 
that makes me feel like an old woman, 
mamma.” And it would have been no 
more impossible for this same dignified 
proper mother to wear a jaunty, impish 
school-gir] hat. 

Nearly all the bonnets and hats found 
before the altar every Sabbath morning 
emphasize the organs of Veneration and 
Spirituality. The ladies may not be 
cognizant of the location of these organs 
in the brain, but they are cognizant of 
the fact that such hats are most appro- 
priate for church wear, and that under 
such hats do they feel most worship- 
ful. MINNIE GHENT ENGLISH. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. | 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHART. 


“ KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 
EING a canvassing agent for reli- 
gious books, and though only a 
novice in phrenological science, I have 
found it of incalculable advantage to 
me in my work, since by its aid I am 
enabled to ascertain at a glance notonly 
the mental status of those with whom I 
have to deal, but their foibles, their pe- 
culiar characteristics; thereby I am able 
to approach them on the winning side. 
Human beings are very like forts, not 
always ‘‘fortified all around.” Heisa 
wise general that discovers the vulner- 
able side, and ‘‘moves upon their 
works” legitimately. 

By a knowledge of mental science the 
business man reads the oily-tongued 
brigand in broadcloth, and is usually 
safe. No person can financially, so- 
cially or domestically afford to be with- 
out a practical knowledgeof phrenology, 
for by it he reads his fellow-men at 
sight, like an ‘‘ open book.” -It is true 
that fools do sometimes stumble into 


financial success, but wise men need to 
have their eyes, ears and understand- 
ing trained to active service if they 
would succeed in anything good or 
great. 

A farmer may own mountains of 
flinty rock, which he considers of no 
value, only as it serves to protect his 
stock and his residence from the keen, 
searching winds of winter, and would 
‘*they were cast into the sea.” To him 
they are only rock, because they are 
sealed volumes to him; but the student 
of Nature passing by sees and reads 
their adamantine pages, teeming with 
beauty and sublimity, richly embel- 
lished with gold and silver leaves, in- 
terspersed with iron, coal, tin and mar- 
ble, which but for his practiced eye 
would have remained unknown and 
locked up in the secret pockets of those 
fastnesses for ages. 

In like manner, many a human being 
knows not his capability, and drudges 
along in a treadmill life, a sorry work- 
man, feeling that he is nw what he 
ought to be, or might be; that somehow 
he is out of his natural orbit, and is dis- 
satisfied--don’t know just what it is or 
where his peculiar niche is to be found, 
having never been in a positiongwhich 
would call out and develop his latent 
talents. Consequently he; thinks—be- 
lieves—he has few or none, but the eye 
of the practical phrenologist reads him, 
not only his title page but every leaf of 
his nature, by the electric light of sci- 
entific truth, and discloses to the thirsty, 
weary and almost hopeless pilgrim his 
natural ability, his adaptation to a cer- 
tain calling, points him to the Mecca of 
his desire and sends him on his way re- 
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joicing! Such knowledge is worth hav- 
ing, and is within the reach of all, and 
is so plainly written that ‘‘he who runs 
may read.” Itis curious to note how 
little is required to satisfy some minds. 
They have no ambition to accomplish 
anything laudable, are satisfied to bur- 
row like moles in the earth, if so be they 
eke out a scanty subsistence, that being 
their only aim and end. They never 
have lived at all, but simply existed, and 
that existence was like a monstrosity 
cast into the arms of beneficent mother- 
hood. 

It isthe province of the menial sci- 
entist to undertake the development of 
such embryonic people by placing before 
them incentives to better and nobler 
lives. This is their mission and duty, 
for the world is to be better because 
even you and I have lived in it. 

A few years ago, having business in a 
farming community, and it being Sat- 
urday, near nightfall, I concluded to 
remain over Sunday. So calling at a 
well to do farmer’s house I introduced 
myself; when he, in turn, introduced me 
to his family and toa stranger who sat 
at his board, whose name was Rutan. 
After tea the farmer's sons, young men, 
repaired to the barn todo the chores, I 
saw Rutan nomore. Turning to mine 
host, I said: ‘‘ Beg pardon, Mr. C., but 
are you acquainted with that Rutan?” 


‘“No. Why do you ask?” ‘‘Is he 
related to you, Mr. C. in any man. 
ner?’ ‘*‘Oh, no. He has been here 


a few days, hunting foxes with my boys; 
never saw him till then. He seems a 
good sort of a fellow.” ‘* Excuse me, 
Mr. C., but I would advise you to keep 
your eyes on him.” ‘Do you know 
him, or anything about him ?”’ said he, 
manifesting considerable interest. 

‘*[T never saw him before, and have 
never heard of him, and all I know I 
* have learned since seeing him here.” 

‘** Well, stranger, don’t you think you 
are a little too previous in your estimate 
of him? I don't know either of you.” 

‘** Again I beg pardon, and will only 


say if he is a good, honest man the 
greater is his virtue, and he is entitled 
to great merit.” 

‘* Why, you talkin riddles! Please ex- 
plain yourself,” said he. 

Well, then, have you not observed his 
large, beastly neck, his brutish face, his 
villainously low, bullet head, rising 
barely two inches above his ears, and 
the wonderful width between them ?” 

‘**No, I had not thought of it, but now, 
when I think of it, Ido. What do you 
infer from those things ?” 

‘*T would estimate such an one as a 
soulless creature, who has no fine feel- 
ings, little sense of justice and right, and 
whose instincts are animal, living for 
self and self-gratification; in a word, he 
is a thief, a robber, and, if necessary in 
order to cover up his tracks, he would 
not hesitate to take life. Why, sir, 
every organ in the basilar region of the 
brain are more than fully developed, 
and with such weak moral faculties as 
to have no perceptible restraining influ- 
ence over his brutal nature. His eyes 
have the keen fascination and the cun- 
ning of the serpent. These things, com- 
bined with his peculiar temperament, 
render him a dangerous chap.” 

‘*All this may be so, for all that I 
know, but I tell you candidly I do not 
believe in phrenological science, so 
called.” 

‘* Neither do I ask you to do so; only 
watch and wait. I certainly desire your 
good. Forewarned, forearmed, you 
know. I would not have you treat him 
rudely; but you will in the near future 
find my predictions verified.” 

Three months later (January) a little 
girl at Cape Vincent, N. Y., rose earlier 
than was her wont, and said to her 
father: ‘‘ Papa, I dess oo better go to ze 
store right off.” ‘*Why, my little 
daughter?’ ‘‘Taws I deemed oo store 
is boke open an’ sum sings is took out. 
Better go, pa!” 

Hastening over to the store he was 
surprised to find the rear door open, 
with tracks to and from the door in the 
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light snow which had fallen during the 
night. Yes, the store had indeed been 
burglarized, quite a number of things 
taken—silver-plated ware, spoons, knives 
and forks, gloves, writing paper, oys- 
ters in cans, etc. The tracks were fol- 
lowed to the suburbs of the town, where 
a hasty repast of oysters had evidently 
been taken. The tracks were followed 
across the St. Lawrence River, on the ice, 
to Long Island, where they turned as if 
to recross, and although the wind had 
blown fiercely early in the morning, 
and did yet, the tracks were rather dis- 
tinct, and led to an opening in the ice. 
On the other side of the opening a pair 
of woolen mittens were found frozen to 
the edge of the ice, and so disposed that 
it appeared as if the owner had clung 
with desperation to the edge until, be- 
numbed with cold, his hands slipped out 
and he was gone. The probability is 
that in recrossing the high, keen winds, 
with the blinding snow, prevented him 
from seeing the dangerahead until he was 
in it. The next morning (Sunday) it was 
calm, clear and cold. A party with 
grappling hooks proceeded to the glade, 
let down the irons, and in a short time 
brought up a man in a standing posi- 
tion, and in dragging him a quantity of 
plated ware slipped out of his pockets 
upon theice. His ill-gotten gains had 
served todrag him downto his death atthe 
bottom of the river and hold him there. 
Happening to be at ‘‘the Cape” that 





day I went to the morgue to see the 
man. It was Rutan! His plunder lay 
by his side, with his brass knuckles and 
revolver. Afterward I learned that 
he with two others had not long before 
served out their sentences in prison for 
burglary. The others went into legiti- 
mate employment, but te haddetermined 
to follow a life of crime, and this was 
the end. 

Several months later I chanced to 
meet Mr. C., who, recognizing me, said: 

**Didn’t you stop over Sunday on 
Point Peninsular last Fall, at one Mr. 
C.’s house ?” 

et 

‘*Do you remember what you said 
concerning a Mr. Rutan, whom you saw 
there for a few moments?” 

we 

‘* Well, sir, it was at my house. We 
have often spoken of it. How singular 
it was that you so readily delineated his 
character, for you were right in your 
estimateof him. I have to inform you 
that he was drowned in the St. Law- 
rence directly after he had robbed a 
store at ‘the Cape,’ and the proof was 
found on his person. Yes, sir, I'd give 
half of my farm to beable to read human 
creeters like that. LIain’t sure but there 
is something in Phrenology after all. 
John says he knows there is, and says 
he shall try to post himself up in it, and 
I’m thinking I might get a whack at it, 
too.” S. D. MARSH. 


oo 


WHY SHOULD WE STUDY PHRENOLOGY? 


T has been tersely said that ‘‘ knowledge 
| is power.”’ Tono department of science 
may thismaxim be more fittingly applied 
than the phrenological. Here, as in no 
other branch of learning, a man may well 
consider the principle embodied in the 
above aphorism ; for, however learned he 
may be, if he has neglected the study of 
phrenology, he is poorly equipped for the 
race of life. 

‘* Know thyself” is an adage almost as 
old as history. How important is it that 
we should know ourselves, and yet bow 





impossible if we are ignorant of Phrenology. 
Here, in a deeper sense than elsewhere, 
knowledge is power. 

Phrenology is one of the most modern, 
and at the same time one of the most im- 
portant (in some respects the most impor- 
tant) of the sciences. Like every other 
great truth it was met with the opposition 
of established thought, and had to run the 
gauntlet of criticism, ridicule, misrepresen- 
tution, ete.; but, truth-like, it has overcc me 
all obstacles—safely run the gauntlet—and 
to-day numbers among its adherents some 
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of the brightest intellects of the nineteenth 
century. 

Its founder, derided and anathematized 
by the age in which he lived, is now respect- 
ed by the world and enshrined in the hearts 
of all anthropological believers, who would 
inscribe his illustrious name, not on parch- 
ment or tables of stone, but high up in the 
galaxy of immortal fame: for of all benefac- 
tors of the human race, in the field of 
science, Franz Joseph Gall stands alone as 
having conferred the greatest and most 
lasting benefit upon his race; for there is 
no knowledge more truly beneficial to man 
than a knowledge of Phrenology. Here 
knowledge is power indeed. 

Aman may study astronomy until his 
hair is gray and yet be as far froma know]l- 
edge of himself as he is from the objects of 
his study. ‘‘Marvelousness” may be de- 
veloped wonderfully, but some of the more 
important organs may still be in their 
infancy. 

Physiology and psychology may be 
studied until the stars grow dim without 
the student’s acquiring a knowledge of him- 
self. For though he may be well acquaint- 
ed with his physical and psychical selves, 
to his phrenological self he will be a total 
stranger. 

Let Zoology and evolution be studied 
until doomsday, and even then the student 
may be ignorant of the number, qualities, 
relations, functions, ete. of the organs 
which aggregately constitute his mental self. 

In fact, a man may be marvelously learned 
in many respects and at the same time be 
woefully ignorant with regard to some im- 
portant things. For, however much a man 
may have learned, if he has not studied 
plrenology he has neglected that which is 
of incomparably greater worth to him than 
any other knowledge can possibly be. He 
needs to know other things, "tis true, but 
above all things does he need a knowledge 
of Phrenology. To all who have pursued 
their studies with no reference to this one, 
it may be appropriately said, in the words 
of him who walked by Galilee, ‘‘ These ye 
ought to bave done, and not to have left the 
other unone.” 

But why, it may be asked, lay so much 
stress on Phrenology. We will endeavor, 
briefly to answer the question. 


There are several reasons why Phrenology 
should be recognized as one of the leading 
sciences, prominent among which is the 
fascination and interest which invariably 
attend its study. Indeed, what can be more 
fascinating and interesting than the study 
of the mysterious phenomena of mental 
life, whose every organ seems endowed 
with an ego of its own; each fulfilling its 
office, and all combining to produce an har- 
monious whole. What secular study is cal- 
culated to more thoroughly impress the 
student with the marvelous wisdom of Him 
in whom ‘“ we live and move and have our 
being’? Who can seriously engage in its 
study without saying with one of old, “I 
will praise Thee, for lam fearfully and won- 
derfully made?” 

Further, the importance of the science of 
Phrenology should be recognized because 
of its peculiar adaptability to the masses. 
The study of most of the leading scienges is 
confined to the learned. The reason being 
that they are too abstruse for the ordinary 
mind and generally distasteful to it. 
Phrenology, on the other hand, commeuds 
itself to all as being more attractive and in- 
teresting than abstruse, and, withal, a true 
benefactor of the race. 

This last thought naturally leads us tothe 
consideration of, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant reason for the recognition and study of 
Phrenology, viz; the intrinsic value of 
such knowledge to its possessor. 

Intrinsically valuable because it brings 
him into such close relation to his mental 
life, thereby enabling him to cultivate his 
weaker points and thus make the most of 
his intellectual capabilities. It also enables 
him to read, ina certain degree, the gen- 
eral character of those with whom he deals 
and associates, all of which is of untold 
advantage to him. 

Many a man has started in business with 
a clear horizon and brilliant prospects, but 
after a few years clouds have gathered, and 
he has found himself involved in bank- 
ruptcy, not because he lacked ability, but 
because he was ignorant of the general 
character of hisemployees. He understood 
his business, but he did not understand 
those to whom he had committed the over- 
sight of his affairs. Ignorance of Phre- 
nology was the principal cause of his ruin 
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If he had acquired a thorough knowledge 
of this all-important branch of science, he 
could have avoided the employment of 
book-keepers, clerks, etc., who were all but 
destitute of conscientiousness. 

What a dark picture is presented by the 
unhappy homes of our land! Most of them 
were established beneath sunny skies, with 
bright prospect of uninterrupted bliss ; 
but, alas! like the fierce sirocco of. the 
desert, jealousy and strife arose to mar 
their happiness, blight their prospects, and 
ruin their hopes. Ignorance of Phrenology 
was the cause of the wreckage of many 
such homes, there being a no more fruit- 
ful source of domestic discord than ignor- 


ance of the general principles with 
which the relations of the sexes are 
concerned. Here, as in all other relations 


in life, knowledge is power. A thorough 
knowledge of Phrenology acquired, and, 
though’ other mistakes may be made, the 
awful mistake of selecting a wife or 
husband that may be badly adapted, is the 
mistake which time and tears cannot 
obviate or atone for. 


How many have lived and died in the 

humbler walks of life who might have 
shone as lights in the world simply because 
they were ignorant of the latent powers 
which slumbered in their nature; many of 
them might have won great fame as orators, 
poets, painters, ete., but ignorance of 
Phrenology kept them back from honor. 
- We may never know the number of 
young people who are today leading 
aimless, monotonous lives of dull routine 
for the sole reason that with all their learn- 
ing they do not know themselves, i. e., 
do not know what they are fitted for. The 
study of Phrenology will show them what 
they are fitted for, and that, instead of 
laboring in vain, they may fill their proper 
places in life. 

No amount of learning can compensate 
for ignorance here. Therefore (bearing in’ 
mind the fact that, here, as in no other 
branch of learning, knowledge is power, 
because it is the only means whereby we 
can really know ourselves), regard this 
all-important study as a pearl of great 
price. W. A. THATCHER. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


REV. S. BURGESS. 


\V HEN the Rev. S. Burgess was a 

_ student in Amberst College, 
in 1832, he was a frequent visitor to the 
brothers O. S. and L. N. Fowler. In 
talking and reading of Phrenology, he 
became very strongly imbued with its 
facts, its philosophies, its teachings and 
its benefits to mankind; and after his 
graduation he retained the same love 
for the grand science, and was almost 
jealous for it, fearing lest some one in 
attempting to teach Phrenology, might 
teach something detrimental to the sci- 
ence and to humanity. 

After he became a missionary, he 
wrote from Ahmulnuggar, in Septem- 
ber, 1843, expressing the same love for 
Phrenology and the same desire to have 
it accurately taught, and that no one 
should found a harmful philosophy and 
charge it upon Phrenology; he also ac- 
knowledged the great benefit he had re- 


ceived from his knowledge of Phreno- 
logy in his calling as a missionary. He 
was a liberal-minded man, as well as 
EXCEEDINGLY kind-hearted; he would 
do good to everybody and harm to no 
one. In speaking of Phrenology he 
says he credits all true science as de- 
pendent on facts. 


JOHN L. CAPEN, M. D. 


PORTRAIT, Phrenological de- 

lineation and biographical sketch 
of this gentleman having appeared so 
recently in the JOURNAL (February, 
1891,) an extended sketch of him will 
not now be given, but will be included 
in the collected sketches in volume 
form. 

Dr. Capen has done very good ser- 
vice in the cause for the last forty 
years, during which time he has been 
entirely devoted to the sciences of 
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Physiology and Phrenology. Since 
the spring of 1856, Dr. Capen has had 
an office in Philadelphia, and it could 
not have been filled by a more honest, 
honorable and true phrenologist than 
he. 





Although Dr. Capen can not be 
classed among the practical phrenolo- 
gists, he was so intimately con- 
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NAHUM CAPEN, LL. ). 

Nahum Capen was born in Canton, 
Mass., April 1, 1804, and after receiving 
his education in the public schools of 
his native place, went to Boston, and, 
at the age of 21 years, entered the pub- 
lishing business as a member of the firm 
of Marsh, Capen & Lyon, who were the 
first publishers of phrenological works in 
America, where he remained for a long 





NAHUM CAPEN, LL. D 


nected with the subject as to entitle 
him to a place in these sketches. He 
was a great lover of the philosophy of 
Phrenology; it was a guide to him 
during his whole life and aided him 
to make more of himself than he could 
have done without a knowledge of the 
science. He not only made it useful to 
himself but to others. 





period. When Dr. Spurzheim visited 
this country in 1832, Mr. Capen became 
not only the personal friend, but busi- 
ness manager of that great man. 
Spurzheim placed all his business and 
money in the hands of Mr. Capen; in 
fact he had so much confidence in his 
new friend that he was in the habit of 
bringing the proceeds of his lectures as 
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received from the door-keeper, wrapped 
in a piece of newspaper, and place it 
uncounted in Mr. Capen’s care. 

At the death of Spurzheim, his friends 
appointed Mr. Capen to take care of all 
his effects. 

The same firm, Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 
afterward published Combe’s works, 
though by the time Combe came to this 
country there were other publishers of 
phrenological works—the Harpers, for 
instance, and the Fowlers. Mr. Capen 
was an intelligent practical and execu- 
tive business man. 

He was appointed Postmaster of Bos- 
ton in 1857, which position he held for 
several years. 

During his term of office he intro- 
duced many very useful improvements 
in the postal service, and to the end of 
his life was called upon by the pcstal 
authorities in Washington, New York, 
and other large cities to give advice in 
post office matters. It isto him we are in- 
debted for letter boxes on our city lamp- 
posts and the free delivery of letters. 

Dr. Capen possessed literary, as well 
as business abilities; he was an author 








as well as publisher, and during his 
whole life time kept his pen employed. 
He was a frequent contributor to news- 
papers and magazines, and was engaged 
in the last portion of his life on an im- 
portant work entitled ‘‘ History of De- 
mocracy,” in four volumes. Dr. Capen 
wrote a ‘Biography of Dr. Gall,” and 
edited his works translated from the 
French ; prepared the Biography of Dr. 
J. G. Spurzheim, prefixed to that 
scholar’s work on Physiognomy ; and 
was the author of other works on his- 
tory, political economy, etc. 

After he had reached 75 years, he 
wrote, at my request, a book called 
‘*Reminiscences of Spurzheim and 
Combe,” which was published in 
1880, and which has had a very large 
sale. 

Dr. Capen died at Dorchester, a 
suburb of Boston where he had lived 
for many years, in the autumn of 1886. 

As in his early, so in his later life, Dr. 
Capen was a student and observer and 
active worker, having in view the doing 
of such things as would be useful in so- 
ciety. CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


——————_- oo 


TEN DOLLARS FOR A PARAGRAPH. 
The editor of this department of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL offers a prize 
of ten dollars for the best true story of a 
hit made by a phrenologist in giving a 
delineation of character. Competitors 
will make their communications as brief 
and pointed as possible, and not longer 
than two hundred words. All letters 
must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer. The contest will 
be decided by a vote of the subscribers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL after publication 
of such stories as the editor shall accept. 
The December number will close the 
contest. Address communications to 
Editor Practical Phrenology Depart- 
ment, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 27 
E. 2ist street, Broadway, New York. 


HIT NO. 88—A CONTRAST.—I recently 
examined the heads of three young ladies. 


Their heads measured exactly the same, 
each being 214 inches in circumference, 14 
inches from ear to ear over Firmness and 
14 inches over the tophead from Individu- 
ality to the occipital spine. One lady had all 
the organs in the middle lobes of the brain 
large, except Conscientiousness, which was 
small. Her religious and intellectual organs 
were small, and she was the image of her 
father. The second lady was a married 
woman, and had Time, Tune, Color, 
Ideality, Conjugal Love and Amativeness 
large, and Combativeness large enough for 
John L. Sullivan. I told her she was ‘‘a 
natural born fighter, was jealous of her 
husband, and when she got mad would be in 
for striking anyone with her fist.” She ad- 
mitted this to be true, and only ashort time 
before had got jealous and left home, and 
when asked by another member of the 
family why she was going to leave, said, 
“Get out of my way orI will hit you with 
my fist, or a club or anything I can get my 
hands on.”’ The other lady’s head came the 
nearest of being perfect of any I ever put 
my hands on, there being no small nor weak 
orgaus, with the exception of Tune. I told 
her she could learn almost anything except 
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music, and could learn that, but it would 
not be near so natural or easy as her other 
studies. She thanked me for telling her she 
could not learn music; said, ‘‘Her mother 
wished her to take music lessons, but she 
didn’t want to, and now I guess I will get 
rid of taking them and devote my time to 
my other studies.” 
V. G, SPENCER, CLASs OF ’90, 


HIT NO. 84.—-I have been lecturing in 
Eastern Ohio this spring with remarkable 
success, and the way I have ‘“ hit’ people’s 
characters has been more than pleasing to 
them as well as myself. For instance, when 
I say, ‘‘ You are good in mathematics, 
or you are poor in music,”’ or ‘“* You have 
a strong appetite,” etc., the invariable 
reply is, ‘‘That’s so.’’ In a public examina- 
tion after a lecture I described one gentle- 
man, as he said, ‘‘ better than he could have 
told it himself,” and he sent his boy to the 
hotel the next morning for examination. 
At Adena, Jefferson County, I described a 
man as being full of fun, a natural show- 
man, who ought to take P. T. Barnum’s 
place and run a show. I said he did not 
like ordinary work, such as hoeing corn, 
but could eat and digest almost iron wedges, 
and that he could sleep well, etc. After the 
entertainment was over, the universal testi- 
mony was that I had popped it to him in 
every particular, which the applause had 
already shown. He was a total stranger to 
me, yet I think nothing strange of it, for the 


science is bound to tell such things. 
M. TOPE, BOWERSTON, OHIO. 


HIT 85.—‘* John Doe”’ occasionally calls 
at our office for an examination. A gentle- 
man plainly dressed called at our new place, 
27 East Twenty-first street, for a written 
description of character under the above 
name in the month of May last. He hada 
large head, an excellent temperament and 
body enough to. give his brain adequate 
support. e seldom find a person whose 
developments promise talents and character 
so strong, available and many-sided. I 
said he could be a first-rate engineer, civil, 
mechanical and military ; that he would be 
excellent as a chemist, physician and sur- 

eon, and would excel in law or in finance. 
hen the work was completed he gave his 
real name and address, and stated that he 
had studied and practiced civil and me- 
chanical engineering, has been in chemistry 
an assistant to one of the first university 
men in America, has graduated in law, but, 
being a man of inherited wealth, did not 
practice law, but had graduated in medicine 
and was doing alarge practice, and regarded 
surgery as his forte, much of his work being 
among the poor who could not pay. This 
gentleman’s name is well known in New 
York and Brooklyn, and his family has 


been an ornament and a power in the coun- 
try for two hundred years. NELSON SIZER. 


HIT NO. 86.—To a young lady in May 
last, whose weight is 105 Ibs., ‘‘I said you 
have your father's pluck and would master 
a horse, which would know and obey your 
voice or your will ; or sail a boat in rough 
water or would teach and control a school 
of big boys, some of whom would weigh 
thirty pounds more than you, and people 
would wonder what there could be in a 
person of your slight frame which would 
thus be able to govern dogs, horses, boys 
and boats; but Phrenology says it comes 
from a strong crown of head and a massive 
base of brain. Authority and power sit 
regnant on such athrone.’’ She confessed 
that I had painted her in true colors, and a 
friend with her said that she was a master- 
ful spirit, and her work was the wonder of 
all casual acquaintances. Oldfriends knew 
it was so, but could not see where such 
power was stored up. N. SIZER. 


sei elie oenmnsa 
THAT FEELING. 


There’s a heavy kind o’ feelin’ 
*Long the veins o’ thought a-stealin’; 
Though the sun is fairly shinin’, 

Yet I can not help inclinin’ 

To that feelin’ comin’ o’er me. 


Nothing bright enough to cheer me, 
Lot o’ sadness lurkin’ near me 

When I’m readin’, when I’m singin’, 
Still those hateful thoughts ’er stingin’, 
Still that feelin’ comin’ o’er me. 


Wish I wouldn’t get so gloomy, 
Wish my feelin’s wouldn’ toob me, 
Wish I had a kind o’ dopin’ 

What would keep me from a-mopin’ 
From that feelin’ comin’ o’er me. 


What’s the use, I keep a-sayin’, 
Yet that feelin’ keeps a-stayin’; 
And I shake myself to kill it, 
But be blamed if I can will it, 
That er feeling’ comin’ o’er me. 


Guess it’s sent to make us better, 
But I like a softer setter; 
Though I ain’t a chronic kicker, 
Yet I dread that gloomy pricker, 
That ’er feelin’ comin’ o’er me. 


But mayhaps when I’m completer, 
When my life’s a better meter, 
When I full my skirts o’ learnin’; 
When my better natur’s burnin’, 
That er feelin’ won’t come o’er me. 


So I keep myself a-thinkin’ 
That my weaker natur’s blinkin’, 
That a bud of perfect bein’ 
Will be soon my soul a-freein’ 
From that feelin’ comin’ o’er me. 
G. M. RITCHIE. 
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“TRY YOUR WEIGHT!” 
By the author of “An Auntie’s Notions about Children.” 


T one of the many large railway 
depots in London, may always be 
seen a rosy-faced boy, in charge of an 
inviting crimson-cushioned arm-chair 
to which a balance and weights are at- 
tached, and from morn till eve he sings 
out shrilly: ‘‘ Tr-r-y y’r weight, mum !” 
“Tr-r-y y'r weight, sir-r-r!” ‘‘Tr-r-ry 
y’r weight, only one penny !” 

Sometimes parents have their children 
weighed, and very eager and full of in- 
terest are the young folks to learn how 
many pounds they have gained since 
the last time they satin the scale. Ifa 
growing boy or girl did not become 
heavier from year to year, in due pro- 
portion we should fear that something 
must be wrong. As the weight of the 
body, if sound and healthy, increases 
continually, so also should the moral 
weight of the character. 

It was not of a body, but of a soul 
that the awful words were once spoken : 
‘‘Thou art weighed in the balance and 
found wanting.” One can not help 
wondering how many of the plump 
youngsters whose bones and muscles 
exhibit such satisfactory development 
could bear to be tested by that ‘‘even 
balance” which Job longed for, that his 
integrity might be proved. 

‘* Jessie promised to come home early 
this afternoon, and take baby out,” 
sighs a tired mother ; ‘* but I suppose 
she has forgotten all about it.” 

Isn’t there light weight here, in de- 
pendability ? 

‘*This looks to be a very small half 
pound of biscuits,” remarks sister Mary ; 
‘but Harry fetched them from the 
shop, and he can never keep his fingers 
out of anything.” 

Oh, Harry! does not the scale here 


show marked deficiency as regards 
honesty ? 

‘*Tom said so,” asserts a schoolmate, 
doubtfully ; ‘‘but he’s that sort of a 
fellow, you know, that really it isn’t 
safe--” 

Please don’t finish! We can guess 
only too well what is coming. The 
balance bumps down on the wrong 
side v‘hen Tom’s truthfulness is put in 
the scale. Unless he alters very much 
his words, when he is a man, will never 
be spoken of as ‘‘ having great weight,” 
like the utterances of a gentleman we 
heard of not long ago, whois looked up 
to by every one with confidence and re- 
spect. 

But Iam not going to speak only of 
light weights, for I hope they are com- 
paratively few. I can imagine I see 
more than one bright-eyed girl among 
my young friends, of whom mother de- 
clares, with pride, that ‘‘I can always 
trust my little daughter to do just the 
same in my absence as when I am look- 
ing on.” Good weight there, in con- 
scientiousness. And there must surely 
be many a noble boy of whom it may be 
said that he will never stoop to the least 
shade of unfairness in his play, or stay 
out a minute later than the time at 
which he has been told to return home. 
The moral weight of such young people 
as these is even more valuable to those 
around them than the physical pounds 
of a little Indian prince I read about the 
other day, who was weighed with silver 
coins, which were afterwards distributed 
among the poor. They are worth their 
weight in gold! 

Weare all constantly, though often 
unconsciously, weighing and being 
weighed by oneanother. But thereisa 
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finer and more solemn test yet. Hannah, 
the mother of Samuel, sang in triumph 
--for she had just been cleared from a 
wrongful accusation.—‘‘ The Lord is a 
God of knowledge, and by Him actions 
are weighed.” 

Ah! this is indeed a keener trial than 
that of any human judgment ; and con- 
duct which appears faultless to those 
about us may be revealed by God’s 
balances as light and of little worth. 

That boy who bends so industriously 
over his slate and sets down figures so 
fast when the master’s step comes near 
his seat, may receive human approba- 
tion which he does not merit, but there 
is One whom he can not deceive—One 
who, though invisible, has noted his 
idling and play when he thought him- 
self unseen. People may admire the 
pretty manners of the little girl whose 
voice is so sweet and movements so 
gentle when in company, though she is 
cross «nd sharp with her sisters at 
home; but when those same “‘ pretty ” 
actions are weighed in the balance by 
Him who sees through every pretence, 
they will be shown to be lighter than 
dust. 

But to the honest and true the thought 
of God's just balance will be one of hum- 
ble joy, and not of fear. If you feel 
that you have been judged harshly, mis- 
understood, or that wrong motives have 
been attributed where you had no notion 
of doing harm, then remember that our 
Friend in heaven never makes mistakes. 
It may be hard to be ‘‘ kept in” at school 
for the ‘‘turned lesson” which you 
could not learn properly because you 

‘had baby to mind, or to be reprimanded 
for being ten minutes late when you had 
to go for that errand at the last moment, 
and ran as fast as you could all the way 
there and back; but it is not nearly so 
bad as to have a scolding you don’t de- 
serve, as to receive praise which you 
have not earned—it does not humiliate 
you. It is trying to have richer friends 
looking coldly and contemptuously at 
your tiny offering to orphan or mission- 


ary cause, when you know that it was 
only by going without something you 
would have liked yourself that you were 
abletobring anythingatali. Butnever 
mind ; God knows it, too; and He will 
regard the gift as kindly and fairly as 
He did the widow woman’s two mites. 
It is only by willingly laying bare our 
hearts to Him, begging Him to cleanse 
them of all that is wrong, and to fill 
them with the good and beautiful spirit 
of the Lord Jesus, that we can ever hope 
that our conduct will bear the severe 
scrutiny of the Divine balance; but if 
our conscience tells us that He approves, 
we need not be troubled by the con- 
demnation ofany. Let us each one test 
ourselves by the standard of the Lord’s 
teaching, let us try our own weight 
and frankly confess it when we find that 
we fall short; above all, let us pray, 
with the honest-souled Shepherd- King, 
‘*Search me, Oh God, and know my 
heart ; try me and know my thoughts ; 
and see if there be any wicked way in 
me, and lead me in the way everlast- 
ing.” JENNIE CHAPPELL. 





TRUE TEACHING. 

N an article on education, by Miss 
Anna C. Brackett in Harper's 
Monthly, a high ideal is set for teachers, 
and one would hesitate after reading it, 
to take up the work of teaching, without 
feeling conscious of a real ‘‘ calling” to 
that profession. Miss Brackett says that 
a teacher must be, to a certain extent, a 
psychologist, studying carefully each 
mind under her care, watching to see 
the light flash along the face, indicating 
that the intelligence felt for has been 
reached. The teacher’s work is not 
alone to increase a child’s stock of know- 
ledge, but to make knowledge useful in 
forming character and ‘‘to affect the | 
soul with a lively sense of what is truly 
its perfection, and to exert the most ar- 
dent desires after it.” In regard to class 
government ‘‘the experienced teacher 
seems to have acquired a kind of sixth 
sense, by which she knows at once when 
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she has best the attention of any one of 
twenty pupils, whose minds should be 
on the same subject. She feels that in 
that particular part of the room the elec- 
trical current is not running. It is not 
so much knowledge as power that the 
growing girl and the mature woman 
need, and that is what the school must 
above all give her, or fail lamentably in 
its mission. The teacher ought not to 


keep in mind the subject she is teaching 
as much as the mind of the child; that 
it is which she is working on, and the 


studies are only the tools which are used. 
Itis the live mind of the child that should 
be watched. Miss Brackett concludes by 
saying the school which puts such a 
motived force into the characters of its 
students that they can not lose it in all 
their after lives—the school, the memory 
of which they can never escape and 
whose stamp they can never efface, 
whose aid is sure to come up strongest 
whenever need is sorest—that school 
is the only one that has done its 
work. E. M. 





GOVERNING CHILDREN. 
THE TRANSITION PERIOD. 2, 


HE method of government advo- 

cated so earnestly by these papers 
—that of permitting children all possible 
freedom of action, and letting them suf- 
fer the natural consequences of their 
actions, has as its direct aim the devel- 
opment of their reasoning powers. 
Every experiment a child makes, every 
result traced to its causes, gives keener 
insight and adds certainty to future re- 
searches for truth. If, in the physical 
world, he learns accurate use of his 
senses—-how to detect flaws and trace 
the reason of failures—he will carry into 
the sphere of morals an enhanced re- 
spect for vital truths and a tendency to 
keen observation of conduct. He will 
see how impulse betrays to error, and 
that principles rule the moral as well as 
the physical universe. 

A child who has been thus trained 
realizes early the use and abuse of gov- 
ernment. Accustomed to deal with 
principles, he is prepared to look deeply 
for causes, and can noteasily be blinded 
by a mere display of power. 

Love of liberty, of fair play, of equal 
rights springs up in his heart from his 
sympathy with the oppressed and disgust 
of tyranny. He perceives that acts 
which produce misery to others are bad, 
and that to confer happiness is to be 
virtuous. Presently he begins to un- 
derstand how the curbing of wild and 


inconsiderate impulses in himself, and 
the development of sentiments impelling 
to right conduct has been the aim of 
parental government, and when con- 
science has so far developed that the 
wish is strong in him to doright, he has 
become an emancipated, self-governing 
being, whose personality must hence- 
forth be respected. 

No such puerile sentiment as a wish 
to keep power in his own hands should 
impel a parent at this period to substi- 
tute restraints of his own for the natural 
restraint consisting in the good inten- 
tions of the lad himself. He should be 
trusted in his own hands as far as may 
be. Rousseau, who has in most other 
respects good sense, falls into an error 
natural to a Frenchman, in advocating 
the encouragement of timidity, and a 
servile dependence upon tutors. The 
broader policy of modern educators 
places children upon their honor, ren- 
dering them self-respecting frcm the 
first. In one of the best governed fami- 
lies I ever knew, thethree boys, ranging 
in age from 7 to 11, were allowed an 
amount of liberty that sometimes occa- 
sioned wondering commentfrom friends. 
To all seeming they were free as birds, 
and yet I recall no instance of their 
abusiug their privileges. On the con- 
trary, they seemed united to their 
parents by an unusually strong bond of 
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affection. The larger lads hung fondly 
about their mother’s chair, and the lit- 
tle man of 7 seemed to feel a deep sense 
of his responsibility in taking care of 
her and his younger sister. 

Julian Hawthorne, in his novel of 
‘*Garth,” depicts in his powerful and 
graphic style, the struggles of a rugged, 
strong-willed boy with his turbulent na- 
ture. He takes himself in hand at the 
age of 12, and assures his gentle, philo- 
sophical father that when there is a ne- 
cessity for discipline he will inflict it 
himself. And what no external force 
could have effected he does succeed in 
accomplishing, until, after much sor- 
row, he arrives at maturity a strong, 
self controlled man, 

We can not spare our children the 
suffering consequent upon the develop- 
ment of their moral nature. It is an 
experience every soul must go through 
for itself. Gradually, silently, parents 
must withdraw from active interference, 
and let the child face circumstances, 
make up his own mind, and accept con- 
sequences. Such indirect influences as 
the seemingly careless allusion to simi- 
lar circumstances in the lives of others, 
the placing in his way books likely to 
take pleasant hold of his imagination, 
and the permitting unrestricted inter- 
course with personsof marked excellent 
character will give more help than vol- 
umes of personal warning and advice. 

Early discipline in sélf-control is the 
surest preparation for success in life. 
Pre-eminent above others is the person 


possessed of ‘‘ good sense,” the faculty 
of seeing clearly and judging impar- 
tially. And it is notable that persons so 
distinguished have usually been early 
thrown upon their own resources and 
forced to think for themselves. 

The children of this generation have 
peculiar need of such early discipline as 
shall fit them to deal with the most in- 
tricate points of morality. Empiricism 
is passing away, and men areconfronted 
individually with questions that were 
settled for their fathers by the vox Dei. 
The exigencies of modern life demand 
self-poise, an independent mental atti- 
tude, as well as senses trained to the 
nicest discrimination. The timid and 
vacillating will be overborne by those 
possessing readiness and determination 
to set truth above conventionalities and 
work for the establishment of that order 
of things which shall give ‘‘the great- 
est happiness to the greatest number.” 

Let us recollect that the boys and girls 
about our hearth are the future law- 
givers of the world. They may have 
certain qualities which make them un- 
comfortable to deal with now; the very 
force and self confidence valuable in the 
future citizen renders them intractable 
and restless under repressive govern- 
ment. We must meet such restlessness 
by enlarged opportunities for action, 
and permit to the growing man and 
woman freedom to exercise and de- 
velop faculties of which, when matur- 
ity is reached, they will stand most in 
need. FLORENCE HULL. 





“OLIVE THORNE” MILLER. 


LADY who illustrates the success 

to be attained in devoting some 

part of one’s leisure to science is the 
subject of this sketch. 

Choosing for her special study a de- 
partment of natural history rarely af- 
fected by women, and by no means 
overcrowded by men, Mrs. Miller 
has brought to light many interesting 
facts in bird life, and made herself a 


recognized authority in ornithology. 

Weremember, as many of our readers 
must remember, the pleasant contribu- 
tions of ‘‘ Olive Thorne” to the juvenile 
periodicals of twenty or more years ago 
on various subjects that were likely to 
interest young people and the home lov- 


ing of adult life. As the Housekeepers’ 
Weekly says: ‘‘ Recognizing that the 
specialist in literary as well as in other 
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work must take infinite pains and make 
all sacrifices in order to acquaint herself 
thoroughly with her subject. She ab- 


solutely devotes her entire summer tothe 
study of her beloved birds. 

‘‘She spends the two nesting months of 
June and July out-of-doors, as far as 
possible, observing the birds minutely, 
and taking voluminous notes of all she 
sees, hears or thinks that may throw 


winter her observation of birds is closely 
carried on in a special ‘‘ bird room,” 
where, among her pets, who fly around 
at liberty behind a wire screen, Mrs. 
Miller sits, studying their ways and tak- 
ing notes. 

Mrs. Miller’s ideas on the subject of 
observation of birds are-¢markedly indi- 
vidual, not to say benevolent. She be- 
lieves that too much bird-study is con- 











— 








‘““OLIVE THORNE” MILLER, 


any light on their habits. In August 
and September she works from morning 
till night, constructing her ‘bird notes’ 
into magazine and newspaper articles. 
‘*The summer, her ‘busy time,’ being 
over, she devotes herself to her club in- 
terests, to her family, and to the demands 
of society—for, oddly enough, this 
votary of nature also takes keen delight 
in social intercourse. But even in 


ducted by means of guns, and thinks 
that knowledge of the little songsters 
will have made great strides when boys’ 
interest in nature takes the form of stu- 
dyin; the live bird in its native haunts 
instead of killingand stuffing them, and 
making collections of their eggs. Des- 
pite her exhaustive knowledge on the 
subject she modestly says: ‘‘I never 
generalize. I never say the kingbird or 
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the blue jay did thus and so, and I saw 
him do it. Birds are almost as indivi- 
dual as human beings, and it is impossi- 
bie to say from observations of one spe- 
cimen whether the things it does are the 
habits of the species or the peculiarity 
of the individual.” 

Mrs. Miller’s methods of observation 
are careful and painstaking in the ex- 
treme. Every summer she goes to some 
secluded place where she may study 
bird-ways undisturbed. She selects a 
nesting couple of whatever species she 
may then be interested in, and then 
literally watches it in patience every day 
and all day, fair weather or foul, until 
the little birds are hatched and are able 
to fly. She seems to have the rare faculty 
of making friends of thetimid creatures, 
who do not fear her as they usually do 
human beings. The works containing 
the result of her scientific observations 
are severally entitled ‘‘In Nesting 
Time,” ‘‘Bird Ways’ and ‘‘Haps in 
the Field,” published by Messrs, 


Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston, Mass. 
The profile of Mrs. Miller is that of a 
direct, earnest and decidedly practical 


woman. She is closely attentive to 
whatever interests her, and takes in a 
wide area of detail with remarkable 
quickness. She should have excellent 
judgment of the elements that enter into 
the structure’ of thing’, both on the 
matter of-fact side and on the side of the 
thought and symbolism that may be 
involved. Her intuitive impressions 
appear to be prompt and _ influen- 
tial. The head contour. at the 
crown intimates decision and_ the 
inclination to hold very firmly to her 
‘views. She is, however, sympathetical, 
and in friendly association finds deep 
enjoyment. The head appears to be 
broad centrally, with the effect of im- 
parting an active spirit, a feeling of 
positive enjoyment when occupied in 
productive effort. She believes that in 
dustry is one of the higher virtues, and 
well illustrates it in her own life. 

The expression is that of maturity in 


thought and conduct, such as proceeds 
of well ordered mental faculties sus- 
tained by abundant vitality. The lady 
has a world of work in her composition, 
and power unusual to women in its en- 
ergetic prosecution. She is clear-headed 
and self-sustaining in the management 
of important interests; has solid busi- 
ness capabilities that may be defined as 
masculine, since in dealing with matters 
that require judgment, prudence and 
energy she views them from a practical 
business side, appreciating the methods 
that conduce to efficiency and success. 
She has many of the characteristics of 
her father, especially in point of intel- 
lectual action and positive expression, 
while she is evidently possessed of the 
faculties in a good degree that impart 
the womanly to character. 

The organization socially shows a 
warm interest in the home centre. She 
loves children, and, with her power of 
control and clearness of intellectual 
perception and knowledge of detail, 
would be an unusually fine teacher. 
She could manage a large institution 
with success on both the business and 
educational sides. D. 

0 

A WIsE CHoicE—One of our mothers 
has shown her wisdom in preferring to 
make home inviting enough to keep her 
boys with her at night rather than to 
maintain a parlor in exclusive glory for 
the occasional visitor. But let her tell 
what she did : 

‘*[ think when a boy has become an 
habitual‘ loafer, he is then ready for 
something worse, and I was greatly 
worried to find my boys come slipping 
in very quietly about the time the stores 
closed for the night, soI just resolved to 
try and make a more pleasant place to 
spend the evenings than the aforesaid 
stores. . 

‘‘Our best room had hitherto been 
kept sacred tot he use of visitors and the 
Sabbath ; but after thinking the matter 
over very seriously I started a fire, ar- 
ranged everything as nicely as though I 
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were looking for company, and then let 
the boys have it. So far the plan has 
been a great success, for although I 
never said a word to them about it, they 
took right up with it, and now spend 
their evenings at home reading and play- 
ing (for they are all three musical), and 
besides being better for the boys, it is 
better for us. 

‘*Now, sisters, just bet ween ourselves, 
of course they’ll spoil the carpet, and it’s 
areal pretty one, too, and I have been 
so careful of it—but I mean, through 
God’s help, to have my boys all grow up 
to become good men, and if it’s going to 
take a pretty room and pretty carpets to 
help do it, why, I am very glad I have 
them, that’s all.” 

<a es 
ORIGINAL PROBLEMS, 

{Under this head the Moderator, of 
Lansing, Mich., publishes the following 
paper that was read before the Genesee 
Teachers’ Association and which contains 
valuable practical advice in the man- 
agement of pupils of certain qualities of 
organization. The analysesofcharacter 
show a knowledge of the sources of con- 
duct very rare in teachers, but which is 
most essential to the best effects. The 
paper is an open suggestion to the 
teaching world.—Ed. P. J., etc.] 

I. Assuming that combativeness and 
destructiveness are traceable to a love of 
power, how may the teacher utilize this 
knowledge? 

II. One child is found to possess in a 
marked degree self esteem, combative- 
ness, benevolence and reverence; what 
is the teacher’s duty here? 

III. Given a child with too strong an 
individuality willingly to imitate, how 
shall he be excited to enthusiasm ? 

Problem I. Assuming that comba- 
tiveness and destructivenesss may be 
traced to a love of power, how may the 
teacher utilize this knowledge? 

Combativeness, we know, is a disposi- 
tion to contend, destructiveness the im- 
pulse impelling one to destroy, tear 
down. How shall we know them? 


Think for amoment. Have you not met 
them in every school you ever taught? 
For the sake of directness we will fasten 
them to a particularboy. Before school 
the first day you knew he was the boy 
whose will would first conflict with 
yours. You saw him deliberately ‘‘ pick 
a fuss,” as the boys say, fhen, with head 
high in the air and hands in his pockets, 
glory in the victory won, whether it be 
by blows or words. He tore down the 
little girl’s play house, and only bided 
his time to add a few touches to the 
elaborate carving of his desk. By this 
time you have him down in a mental 
chart for these two qualities, and you 
are conscious of a tinglingdesirein your 
own combativeness to settle with him 
once for all, but while you continue to 
control him quietly with the eye you 
remember that those marked character- 
istics are directly traceable toa love of 
power, a faculty underlying some of the 
noblest achievements of man, and that 
in your hands lies the responsibility of 
so directing them that instead of becom- 
ing incentives to pillage and war, to 
anarchy and rebellion, as they promise 
to, they may become the support and 
defense for some great and moral move- 
ment, or perhaps furnish the fuel that 
shall keep some future inventor's fire 
burning. 

Now then, how? While this is far 
the most important of all, it is at the 
same time hardest to particularize, be- 
cause this description, thus far, fits a 
hundred boys, no two of whom could be 
led in the same way, other things not 
being equal; until you decide what 
counter impulses he has and what dor- 
mant faculty you can best reach and 
awaken, so present and arrange each 
task that he may feel that every point 
mastered is an obstacle overcome, a foe 
vanquished. 

Now in problem II. we have a boy 
possessing, in a marked degree, self- 
esteem, combativeness, reverence and 
benevolence. Teacher’s duty here? 

Self-esteem, if excessive, appears as 
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self. conceit, egotism, I-know-it-all-ism, 
etc. Combativeness, as we have seen, 
seeks to provoke contention. Reverence 
is simply an exalted respect for a supe- 
rior something. While Benevolence 
seeks in every way to benefit mankind. 
Rather a contradictory mass for one 
boy’s make-up, do you say? No one 
need go farther than his own conscious- 
ness to realize how contradictory and 
complex a thing is human nature. The 
point here seems to be how to adjust 
equilibrium between opposing forces. 
Nature’s law of compensation never 
fails, and we may feel certain it is some 
external influence that has destroyed the 
harmony. The boy himself is uncon- 
scious of the two latter qualities. He 
prides himself on his indifference to the 
opinions or wishes of others. He 
is a law unto himself, minds his own 
business, and makes others mind theirs 
so far as heis concerned. But you notice 
that he gives his best apple tothe forlorn 
little new scholar. Of course he does it 


with a defiant look at the other boys, 
warning them not to look approval ever 


athim. You soon see that however 
conceited and quarrelsome he may be he 
is generous almost toa fault. Asan expe- 
riment tella story (don’t read it) empha- 
sizing Benevolence. Ah! now you see 
the boyish soul in the changed face, and 
to the three qualities already down you 
unhesitatingly add reverence, for 
nothing less than that could so move 
that sturdy nature. Now the case seems 
clear, but again theorizing must stop, 
for there are numberless ways to a real 
boy’s heart that no generalization of 
principles can reach. The thing to do 
is to modify the self-esteem until it shall 
be only sturdy self-reliance ; direct the 
combativeness until it only exists to 
establish and defend the right. Give 
him such ample opportunity for exercis- 
ing the benevolent impulses of his heart 
that he may come to even enjoy the 
praise of his inferiors because of the 
pleasure it gives to bestow it, and finally 
to keep constantly before him something 


pure and true and beautiful, so that the 
reverence in his nature may lead him 
up instead of dragging him down into 
superstition. 

Problem III. Given a child with too 
strong an individuality willing to imi- 
tate, how shall he be excited to enthusi- 
asm ? 

This is a quality hard to define, from 
the fact that it appears in many forms. 
One thing it is sure to do, and that is to 
make its impress on those with whom it 
may come in contact. The child’s play- 
mates feel it without in the least under- 
standing it, and according to the direc- 
tion it takes they like or dislike the 
stronger character. You ask a question 
for information. AJ)lturn to him asthe 
proper one to answer. At the board he 
never looks at his neighbor’s problems or 
sentence; on the playground he com- 
mands. A born leader, you see, only 
needing proper restraint to makea fine 
character. But there is another phase 
much harder toreach. Thisdoes not meet 
youreye when you talk with him; hedoes 
not answer readily, does not respond to 
sympathy, does not recite well, in short, 
seems sullen and altogether disagree- 
able, yet you feel just as certain of his 
innate strength as in the case of the boy 
who has already stepped into his place 
as leader. Now deep down in his heart 
he knows his own worth and values his 
own strength, but though this faith may 
keep him steadily plodding onward, 
making valuable acquisitions to his store 
of knowledge, it will develop nothing 
lovely in his character unless some of the 
social impulses can be brought to bear 
upon the ice around his heart. The first 
thing is to make him like you. Compel 
him, by the force of your will, to meet 
your eye for the look of approval he will 
see there. The first time he does this, 
fairly and squarely, you may detect a 
faint gleam of pleasure ; next time there 
will be a perceptible eagerness in the 
question his eyes ask,and a decided satis- 
faction at what he reads. You have his 
approbation and sympathy; and now 
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that you have his confidence ask him to 
help some pupil who is really dull and 
cautious to the verge of idiocy, letting 
him know that you have found out what 
his recitations never show, and what he 
supposed no one but himself would ever 
know, that of the real subject he has a 
grasp broader and deeper than any other 
member of the class. A gracious mel- 
lowness soon takes the place of the harsh 
rudeness without in any degree lessening 
the splendid reserve of independent 
force, and you will actually see him 
planning ways and means to keep his 
class up to a high standard. Is not this 
enthusiasm of the truest fibre ? 


IV. Should a teacher ever appeal to’ 


approbativeness ? 

1. What is it? 
should 
esteem ? 


2. How and why 
it neutralize excessive  self- 
3. Why dangerous if excess- 


ive? 4. Shall we find it more strongly 
marked in boys or in girls? 

V. What objections to stimulating 
emulation ? 

1. Discriminate between emulation 
and competition. 2. Show how one may 


be utilized without exciting the other. 

VI. Name evidences of acquisitive- 
ness. 

1. Why isa certain amount necessary? 
2. Why is too much detrimental? 3. 
Name remedies for too little. 4. Name 
remedies for too much. 

VII. Upon what psychological law do 
reviews and formation of habit depend ? 

1. Name some examples of the latter 
in which correct habits may be formed 
as well as evil ones avoided. 2. How 
does this prove that it is easier to go with 
the current than against it ? 

VIII. Is it safe, if possible, to make a 
single impression so strong as to need 
no repetition? Illustrate. 

1X. Recognizing the relation between 
thought and feeling, how utilize this 
knowledge ? 

X. What faculties may be developed 
by describing an absent object and re- 
quiring pupils to guess its name ? 

1. Is this a recreation? 2. In what 


sense? 3. How far may it be carried ? 
4. May it be adapted to pupils of any 
grade? RUSHIA MCNEILL. 


——_ + e——____ 
CONDUCT OF PARENTS AT HOME, 
N view of the actual state of things 
in the average family, the reflec- 
tions of a writer on home life, given 
herewith, may seem abit ‘‘fresh.” Yet 
what serious man or woman would not 
have it so? Society will never attain a 
high moral level without just such do- 
mestic consistency as this. 

In the family relation every onéshould 
always be at his best. The home ought 
to bea haven. It ought to be as nearly 
heaven as is possible on earth. There 
should be no purposely withered flowers 
about the hearthstone and no purposely 
clouded sunbeams. Selfishness alone 
ought to be sufficient to make home 
conduct exemplary. Certainly all want 
a pleasant home. Certainly all want 
smiles instead of frowns. Home should 
be just one continual blaze of sunshine. 
But it can not be while some member of 
tke family circle is snapping and fault- 
finding and selfish. Do people ever go 
more deliberately and insanely at work 
to make themselves miserable than they 
do when they deliberately cloud the 
lights of the only place on earth where 
they have any reason to expect anything 
like perfect quiet and happiness? But a 
man who isa man at home is a better 
man outside of his home. We can not 
let ourselves loose twelve hours a day, 
and run wild, and not be more or less 
loose and wild the other twelve hours. 
We are too much the creatures of habit 
for that, and, though we may pass for 
gentlemen in the world, we should be 
much more gentlemanly and consider- 
ate if we were gentlemanly and consid- 
erate at the fireside. Then the influence 
upon children is a matter of great im- 
portance. It isa blind father who does 
not see his counterpart developing in 
his child. His speech, walk, sentiments, 
oddities, everything are copied ; and it 
is just a perfect wonder that mankind 
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is as noble as it is when we consider the 
widespread thoughtlessness, to call it by 
no worse name, in our homes. The 
father and mother may be crabbed to- 
ward each other and overbearing toward 
the children. The oldest child will bea 
faithful reproduction of that wretched 
picture. It will be domineering toward 
the younger children, and the exhibi- 
tion will go on down through the line 
until it reaches the youngest child, and 
in absence of anything else that. it dare 
boss and abuse, it wil) spank the doll 
aad kick the cat; and altogether it is a 
nice lot of human nature to launch upon 
the world, but it is the legitimate pro- 
duct of such home training. 


>o  .a_—__—_—_ 


IN THE SPEAKERS’ 
CHAIR. 


I came one day in the Springtime 

To the edge of the State-house floor, 
By throngs in the noisy lobbies, 

By eager men at the door. 


THE PAGE 


For the House had been debating 
A question undecided ; 

And the gist of the growing matter 
Was remarkably close divided. 


There were minutes of quiet waiting, 
Just after the session rose, 

To see how the House-Committee 
The matter should dispose. 


But high in the speaker’s rostrum, 
Stretched out in the speaker's chair, 

Sat a youth of joyous aspect, 
Fair-skinned, with auburn hair ; 


Who heard the buzz of members 
Discussing the day’s conceits, 
And caught glimpses ot the clients 

In the distant gallery seats. 


But the book his hands were holding 
Was a world of delight to him; 
While up to the desk was lifted 
The foot of a nether limb. 


If he saw when aclient entered 
And busily set a chair, 

For else than his minor duties 
He had neither heed nor share. 


“ O page of the cheery visage, 
O fellow of aspect fair, 
What need of a gloomy forehead ? 
What need of a brow of care?” 


I said, as I saw the youngster 
Set up on his easy throne, 
“And I would, my racy confrere, 

Such happiness were my own. 


” 


And now, when I see the picture 
My pen unwitting draws, 

I judge contentment better 
Than an undetermined cause. 


I guess that a brow unclouded 
Is the best of all to wear, 
And wish we were all as happy 
As that page in the Speaker’s chair ! 
HENRY CLARK. 





A Hinpu Giru’s DaiLty LiFre.—The 
following document, says The Christian 
Observer, is the English translation 
from the vernacular languagein which 
it was written by a Hindu girl of about 
sixteen years. At the examination of a 
girls’ schoo] in India by the committee 
of managers, the pupils were requested 
to write the story of their daily life. 
The exercises which they produced were 
very similar in many points, but this 
was one of the best: 


After getting leave from school on Sat- 
urday, I went home and put away my slate 
and books. I next took off my school- 
dress, and, having put on other clothes, I 
attend to household work. When evening 
came, I lit the light in the house, and, 
taking my beads, I went to worship our 
god Jugonath. Having prostrated myself 
before the great lord Jugonath, I went into 
the house, and, taking my books, sat down 
to read. When the night was somewbat 
advanced I put away my book. Then, 
having taken my food and washed my face 
and hands, I spread my bed on the ground 
and sat down. Then I gave praise to the 
great Father and supreme Lord, and I went 
to sleep. 

In the early morning I got up, and, after 
having performed my household duties I 
took my book and sat down to read. When 
the sun was well up I anointed myself 
with oiland went out to bathe. Then I 
came home and changed my wet clothes 
and put them in the sun to dry. Then, 
having made my reverence to our spiritual 
teacher, I made my prostrations to the sun, 
and, having received spiritual comfort re- 
turned to the house. I then took food, and, 
having washed my face and hands, ate 
some betel nut and sat down to write. 
When the day was spent, I returned to my 
household work, and again worshipped the 
god Jugonath. Now | have come again to 
school, and if there are any faults or mis- 
takes in this exercise I hope they will be 
forgiven. 
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THUUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


HE word educate is from the 
Latin educo, Italian educare, 
and it means to lead out, to bring forth, 
to develop. The popular idea of educa- 
tion that it is something placed in 
the mind, is entirely wrong; for the 
object of education is the development 
of the mind, instead of crowding it with 
much material. When the mind of 
man is simply receptive and not active, 
it becomes dwarfed. The term educa- 
tion includes everything that tends to 
develop the physical, the intellectual 
and moral powers of man. In this ex- 
tended sense it commences at birth, 
continues through life, and, we believe, 
progresses through eternity. 

College commencements are properly 
named, for they denote a new era in the 
student’s life. It isa separation from 
the training school to enter the great 
university of life. That person who 
thinks that his or her education is com- 
pleted at graduation in the training 
school, has reached a conclusion fatal 
to all true conception of education. 

Many of the ancient nations thought 
that the body was an enemy to the soul. 
Those most religious would afflict the 
body as much as possible without de- 
stroying life. The Egyptian was the only 
nation in ancient times that seemed to 
have any respect for the body. It was 
a religious duty with them to take proper 
care of the body during life, and pre- 


serve it as long as possible after death. 
To them all living organization was 
divine ; the vital power inscrutable as 
it also is to us, and with great reverence 
did they embalm the human body. 

Christian nations have followed the 
Brahminsand Buddhists in their treat- 
ment of the body, more than they have 
followed the Egyptians. But there is 
no such doctrine taught in the New 
Testament; for it teaches the im- 
portance of glorifying God with our 
bodies as well as witb our spirits. While 
the ancient nations, with the exception 
of the Egyptian, made no provision for 
the future welfare of the body. Paul 
prayed that the whole body might be 
preserved blameless until the coming of 
Christ. We should glorify our body by 
keeping it in good health; for good 
health is the basis of all physical, intel- 
lectual, moral and religious develop- 
ment. It is the exception and not the 
rule, when an invalid with a superior 
mind becomes a great thinker and 
worker; for the rule is fora sick thinker 
to have thoughts in harmony with his 
physical condition. Disease made the 
life of Calvin very gloomy, and those 
who have read his Institutes know that 
they are overshadowed with a similar 
gloom. 

The work of ev degeneracy is 
commenced in ourschools. The laws 
of physiology and hygiene are almost 
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entirely ignored. A lady teacher, a few 
days ago, told me that their superintend- 
ent thought they ought to stand all day. 
I stated that he ought to be sent to New 
York to take a course at the American 
Instituteof Phrenology. Custom, which 
is such a powerful tyrant, often prevents 
teachers making such reformation as 
they much desire. When provisions 
are made for the physical welfare of the 
stuuents, the parents complain and claim 
that too much time is given to recrea- 
tion and not enough tostudy. One of 
the most mischievous things connected 
with our higher institutions of learning 
is the tendency to over study on the part 
of many students. When a horse is over- 
worked, there is great dissatisfaction, 
and much attention is given to his food 
and great care is taken of him because of 
his value. Americans appear to be more 
interested in the physical training of 
their horses than they are in the physi- 


cal training of their children. The 
lamented O. S. Fowler has called atten- 
tion to the infinite value of health above 
all other worldly blessings. It is our 
duty, not only to keep the body from 
disease, but to develop all its faculties. 
Education has neglected too long the 
culture of the body; for it can be as 
easily improved as can the mind. Ifa 
singer can be so trained as to express 
every cadence and inflection of a song, 
why can not the voice of students be 
trained to great accuracy in reading and 
speaking? Theorgans of the body can 
all be trained. The Greeks by their 
gymnastic exercises, developed to great 
perfection the human form, and their 
sculptors have preserved in immortal 
marble the best types of mankind. 
Good physical training makes man re- 
fined. It calms the passions and sup- 
ports the mind. 
J. W. LOWBER, PH. D. 





DRUGS AND HEALTH. 


RUGS or poisons contain no ma- 
terials that are essential to the 
vital functions and structures. 

On the contrary they are destructive 
in their influence on the living organ- 
ism instead of preservative and cura- 
tive. If any drug or poison exerts a 
curative influence it is due to its de- 
structive action upon some element or 
elements in the system that causes the 
disease or abnormal vital action. Drugs 
may be useful as antidotes and destruc 
tive agents but are not curative per se. 
Curative agencies must harmonize with 

those that are preservative. 

' Invalids who are continually taking 
drugs are invariably emaciated and 
feeble. Is there any drug that makes 
good muscle? Is there any poison that 
will make a weak stomach strong? Is 
there any compound in the pharma- 
copea that contains the ingredients 
which make good blood? No! not one. 
Good muscle, good stomach and good 
blood are made by food, drink, exer- 


cise, air, bathing and a proper regula- 
tion of all the hygienic surroundings. 
If any drug proves to be an aid to bring 
about a cure and promote and preserve 
health it is because it antidotes or de- 
stroys some material or substance that 
is detrimental to life. 

The popularity of the homeopathic 
practice indicates that public sentiment 
has grown in favor of not taking any 
large quantity of drugs, even under the 
guise of medicine. Forty years ago 
salivation by mercury was a common 
occurrence, and in many instances the 
individual thus affected had his consti- 
tution undermined and ruined for life 
by a deadly poison, thus being em- 
ployed as a medicine. At present this 
drug is not employed so often or so reck- 
lessly as formerly, yet its baneful effects 
may still be seen in obstinate cases of 
rheumatism and neuralgia. Chronic 
invalids may frequently attribute the 
cause of their ailments to the use of 
some mineral poison. Lead may be 
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taken by the use of fruit canned in tin 
vessels. Arsenic may find its way into 
the system by wearing apparel whose 
colors have been set by this poison. 
Opium, tobacco and alcohol are poisons 
whose daily or occasional use are with- 
out doubt detrimental to health. Every 
physician is familiar with the tobacco 
heart. Recent observations made at 
one of the leading colleges of the coun- 
try, conclusively prove that even the 
moderate use of tobacco is injurious to 
health. Opium and alcohol, in most 
cases, ruin the health and mind of those 
addicted to their use. These facts indi- 
cate plainly. that drugs are not the 
‘*handmaid” of health. On the other 


hand, the relation of drugs or poisons 
to life is one of antagonism, and the re- 
sults of using them are injurious and 
opposed to healthy life. It is strange 
that the most popular system of medi- 
cine to-day is the one whose chief means 
in treating diseases is the employment 
of drugs or poisons. Intelligent and 
thinking people are investigating these 
methods, and are mistrusting the ration- 
ale of getting health by the same means 
and methods that destroy and ruin it. 
It is irrational, inconsistent and absurd. 
Many are turning their attention to the 
new and better plan of keeping healthy 
and being cured when sick by hygienic 
methods. J. G. STAIR, M. D. 





+o 


PASTOR KNEIPP. 


N a number of the PHRENOLOGICAL, 
published not long since, a sketch 
of ‘‘Kneippathy,” as it is called, was 
given, and the growing popularity of 
the village pastor’s method of using 
water was mentioned as an evidence of 
the tendency of the time to adopt natu- 
ral or hygienic methods for the relief or 
cure of diseases. The sturdy character 
of Pastor Kneipp is shown very clearly 
in the small portrait. He hasthe stanch 
ness and practical sagacity that gives 
character to enterprise. There is no 
** nousense” about him. 

It will be remembered that he began 
life as a weaver’s apprentice. Later 
he went into the priesthood, and at 
Woerishofen ministered to the spiritual 
needs of the worthy village folk for 
several years, or until his health became 
seriously impaired. Physicians finally 
told him that his days were numbered, 
and that their drug remedies could give 
but temporary alleviation. Then Pastor 
Kneipp turned to nature for solace and 
help; and in water, coarse clothing, 
out of-door life, and a bread and 
vegetable diet, found the restoration 
and health denied by the doctors. He 
determined thenceforward to be a mis- 
sionary of health physical to his fellow 


countrymen, and commenced to treat 
them in a small way according to the 


a 
method that had been his safety. Years 
have passed since that time, and with 
their passage the success of ‘‘ Kneip- 
pathy” has grown more and more, un- 
til the name of Kneipp has become al- 
most a household word in Germany, 
and the little village among the rough 
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hills is thronged with people, sick and 
well, who gather for treatment or to 
learn what it is. 

Kneipp bread and Kneipp linens are 
advertised everywhere, and so great 
has been the crush of patients to Woer- 
ishofen, that it has been filled, month 
after month, to overflowing, and 
numerous establishments have been 
set up in other places to carry out 
Kneipp methods and extend Kneipp 
treatment. 

** No rubbing, no friction,” says Pas- 
tor Kneipp, ‘‘ but plenty of bathing and 
cold water, and then, to insure warmth, 
put clothes on—linen first, without dry- 
ing the skin, when the action of the 
coarse linen shirt upon the damp skin 
fulfils the second condition of opening 
the pores, and restoring activity to the 
epidermis—-having, moreover, the fur- 
ther advantage of keeping upaconstant 
gentle friction, by night and by day, 
without waste of time or trouble.” 

This worthy follower of nature is an 
advocate of linen undergarments; and, 
as shown by a lecture that he delivered 
in Munich, argues for linen, thus: 

‘‘At one time linen and cotton were only 
recognized as materials for wear. There 
suddenly sprung up, however, a strong 
advocate for the use of wool—everything 
woolen, down to the very socks. At 
one time I had few opinions about sheep 
or cotton wool, and was, consequently, 
not concerned about either. But now, 
since so many people are coming to me 
affected with all possible diseases that 
are most difficult to heal, I am forced to 
conclude that wool is an enemy to man- 


kind. Wool produces more heat, cer- 
tainly, but out of fifty patients who have 
rheumatism nearly all wore woolen 
clothing, and it was some months before 
I met with a rheumatic patient who 
was wearing a linen shirt. Although 
wool, then, produces very great warmth, 
it makes our bodies weak and sensitive. 
A State official paid me a visit at Woer- 
ishofen. He was so debilitated that a 
breath of wind gave him rheumatism 
and catarrh. This good man was.com- 
pletely enveloped in wool. He was in- 
duced to remove, by degrees, the vari- 
ous thicknesses of clothing, and was 
right glad to rid himself of all these im- 
pedimenta, and to have lost his rheuma- 
tism and catarrh. He only, in future, 
wore a thick linen shirt—for fine linen 
is of little use, as it clings to the body 
and prevents cutaneous exudations. 
There is now in existence in Augsburg 
a manufactory which produces linen 
shirts after a method I entirely approve, 
and consider most conducive to good 
health. These shirts are tricot woven 
from pure linen fibre, and I can recom- 
mend their use to every one, since they 
allow all the humors to pass freely from 
the skin.” In reference to bis work on 
the ‘‘ Water Cure” Pastor Kneipp says 
that in it he recommended coarse linen 
for shirts, but since experimenting with 
this tricot linen he recommends it to 
every one in preference to the coarse 
linen previously advised, as ‘‘the 
material dries more quickly on the body 
than the ordinary woven linen, and 
also admits the air more freely, since it 
is loosely woven and prepared.” 


or ooo 
PINK EYE, 


HERE have been several cases of 
this so-called disease the past 
winter, and, in answer to an inquiry, a 
short account, as given in an exchange, 
is published here. Pink-eye is a form 
of conjunctivitis or an inflammatory 
congestion of the eye. 
There are three forms of conjunctivi- 


tis, not counting one which is confined 


to infants. One of these formis is ex- 
ceedingly contagious and very danger- 
ous to vision. Another may result from 
a simple cold, or a foreign particle be- 
neath the lid. Pink-eye, the third form, 
comes between the other two. It may 
be due to a neglect of the simple form, 
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or to contagion from a similar case, for 
the disease, if neglected, soon becomes 
contagious. Thecolor of theeye-ba!l may 
be either pink orred. The inflammation 
rarely extends to the cornea—the trans- 
parent covering over the pupil and iris 
—though minute blisters may form 
around it. But it may extend to the 
mucous membrane of the lids, which is 
but an extension of that which covers 
the ball. The edges of the lids also be- 
come covered with a yellowish secre- 
tion that sticks the lashes together, 
while the lids often require in the morn- 
ing a long soaking before the eye can be 
opened. The affection, however, does 
not extend to the inner portion of the 
globe. If vision is interfered with, it is 


mainly from a film of dried mucus, 
which gathers on the cornea. The ail- 
ment, beginning in one eye, is apt to be 
carried to the other by infection. 


The disease begins with watering of 
the eyes and a burning sensation. In 
severe cases there is a copious running 
of the nose and often intense pain in the 
brow and around the eye. There may 
be also some fever and sleeplessness. In 
most cases the patient recovers in five 
or six weeks, though the effects may 
last two or three months. Even when 
blisters form around the cornea they 
disappear of themselves. 

The patient will get well promptly if 
he has good hygienic surroundings and 
is careful as to personal cleanliness. 
Some local treatment is necessary in the 
way of bathing the eye with proper 
lotions, chiefly antiseptic. 

Infected children should sleep apart 
from others, and use different towels, 
bowls and baths. Nor should they at- 
tend school until all severe catarrbal 
symptoms have passed away. 


ee 
HAND ATTACHMENT FOR OPERATING SEWING MACHINES. 
A LADY’S INVENTION. 


HE task of operating a sewing 
machine by the foot treadle ex- 
clusively, is sometimes severe, and in 
many instances women are prohibited 
by their physicians from the work, or 
find it next to impossible to run the 
machine without incurring painful con- 
sequences. There are many 
working women, however, who 
feel compelled to use the sewing 
machine, and bear the effects 
that follow it. The ‘‘ World’s 
Progress” claims that the ordi- 
nary rocking treadle is the worst 
form possible for transmitting 
power in any case, and for that 
reason may produce severe in- 
jury to a delicate constitution. 
The present invention, patented 
-by Mrs Mary L. Birdsong, of 
Glen Allen, Miss., is offered as a 
timely relief to ladies who are 
exhausted by foot treadle ef- 
forts. The device, as seeninthe _ 
engraving, like the majority of 


in the extreme, and can be applied 
to any ordinary rocking treadle plate 
in a few seconds, and detached as 
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readily. No part of the mechanism is 
disturbed. The attachment consists of 
a branched lever having a handle at the 
top portion. From a pointa little below 
the handle, the branches diverge, and the 
lower extvemity of each is bent to a U- 
shaped recess, the openings facing in- 
ward. The branches are of spring metal, 
and are capable of a certain amount of 
distension. When applied to the treadle, 
one branch is placed to engage its re- 
cessed end over the back edge of the 
plate and the opposite branch recess en- 
gages with the front edge making a 
clasping hold, by which the handle is 
held rigidly at a suitable inclination to 
the plane of the foot plate. The opera- 
tor oscillates this handle lever back and 
forth, thereby working the treadie, 
which imparts the requisite motion to 
the machine. As will be seen it is an 
attachment of trifling cost. 

The illustration has been kindly 
furnished by the publisher of ‘‘ World’s 
Progress,” Cincinnati, O., at our re- 
quest. 





SIMPLE VEGETARIANISM. — Archdea- 
con Wo'fe, of Fokhien, China, has an 
eye to economy even in the outlay for 
missionary effort. He writes that the 
chief food of the people is the sweet 
potato, cut into slices, dried in the sun, 
and sold at the rate of 130 pounds for 50 
cents. ‘‘ I have known families of four,” 
writes the Archdeacon, ‘‘ who lived 
upon this food exclusively at a cost of 
less than $2 a month,” and then the 
Archdeacon, with so marked an example 
of economical vegetarianism before him, 
aptly remarks: ‘‘ If missionaries would 
be willing to live on this food what a 
great saving it would make in mis- 
sionary expenditure.” The reduction in 
cost would be very considerable indeed, 
but the heroism required to subsist on 
such diet, even though it 1s better than 
the common “‘ flesh-pot’ courses, might 
also reduce the number of volunteers 
for such a trial. 


THE SPARE-ROOM. 


Housewife, air that room, the spare-room 
dark and dim; 

Throw ope’ the shutters wide, pull up the cur- 
tains grim; 

Let sunshine warm and bright dispel the usual 


gloom 
That settles like a_pall throughout the shut- 
up room. 


Let airy breezes blow and stuffy corners 
reach— 

The very walls would cry for air could they 
find speech; 

With firm, relentless step approach the couch 
of state, 

Where semi-yearly guests are shown, and left 
to fate. 


These victims may at morn assure you of 
sweet rest; . ; tye 
May smite and give no sign of rage within the 


breast, 
Nor tell the awful dreams that held them ina 


vice; 
Their smothered gasps for air, their fright at 
sounds of mice. 


But these same guests receive important news 
next day— 
Some unexpected news that calls them far 


away; 
They kiss and say good-by—say, “ lovely time 
we've had;” 
The pe adds its weight to other feelings 
ad. 


If now and thena guest, when ready to depart, 
Some bold,brave men possessed of much more 
rit than heart, 
Would there present the case—would say just 
what he thought, 
The work might be begun, the needed change 
be wrought. 


The hostess, possibly, would shed some bitter 
tears 

And call the man a “ bear,” or hurt him by 
her sneers; 

Bu in a righteous cause securely he may 
stand, 

And with prohetic eye sec changes near at 
hand. 


The work would spread in time, till spare- 
room vaults will be i 

A thing of long ago—a past barbarity. 

Housewife, forestall this guest, and give him 
lots of air; 

The angel of his dreams, perchance, your face 
will wear. 


And as your hand he takes, when_ready to 
depart, 

His compliments will fall like dew upon your 
heart. 

So, housewife, air that room, the spare-room 
dark and dim, 

Throw ope’ the shutters wide, let air and sun- 
shine in. 

—ELLA LYLE. 
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NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





Anthropology in Europe.—Pro- 
fessor Starr, in his article on anthropologi- 
cal work in Europe in the Popular Science 
Monthly, refers, among many other interest- 
ing men, to Dr. Johannes Ranke, of the 
University of Munich, who is perhaps the 
only full and regular Professor of Physical 
Anthropology in Germany. He has origin- 
ated a method for ascertaining the internal 
capacity of the cranium, which is one of the 
most important operations in anthropology. 
His students are given a bronze skull] of 
known capacity. This is filled with millet 
seed, and rammed in tightly with a wooden 
plug. The filling is afterward turned out 
and measured. Every step in the operation 
is subject to fixed rules. When the student 
attains such skill that he succeeds in always 
getting the capacity of the standard skull 
correctly, he is considered competent to 
measure the capacity of real crania. Pro- 
fessor Starr also tells of the enthusiastic 
work of Professor Bastian, of Berlin, in 
ethnography. He feels emphatically the 
necessity of doing ethnographical work 
now. Old tribes are dying out; new cus- 
toms are being introduced ; native cultures 
are being swept away, or rapidly modified 
by contact with the civilization of the white 
man. Illustrations of such cultures must 
be saved now or never, and his accumula- 
tions are prodigious. The American depart- 
ment of his vast collection is exceedingly 
valuable. There is but little from the In- 
dians of the United States ; but from ancient 
Mexico and Peru, from the modern South 
American tribes, and from the Northwest 
coast, the representation is magnificent. 
The culture of Esquimaux, of Tlingits, 
Haidas and Bilgulas are fully shown. Some 
very choice Mexican antiquities, collected 
by Humboldtare here. Here, too, are three 
of the exceedingly rare and interesting mo- 
saics from Mexico, made by overlaying 
forms of wood, with bits of turquoise, obsi- 
dian and shell. Perhaps a score such are 
known in European museums, seven are at 
London, three at Berlin, two at Copenha- 
gen, and fiveat Rome. They are among the 


most curious and interesting Aztecs objects. 
There are fine series of pottery from Mexico 
and Yucatan. The collection of Peruvian 
pottery is wonderfully complete, and is, no 
doubt, the finest on public display in the 
world. Reissand Stubel’s great collections, 
upon which their famous work, the Necrop- 
olis of Ancon, is founded, are here, and in- 
clude the finest general series of Peruvian 
antiquities on exhibition—especially rich in 
wrapped mummies, fine cloths and house- 
hold goods. As for modern ethnography, 
there are series of objects from almost 
every tribe from the Caribbean Sea to Cape 
Horn. Prof. Schmidt has worked out a 
method for comparing skulls in their exter- 
nal dimension, which is called his cranial 
modulus. Tocompare measurements taken 
in one direction only, of course gives no 
results of value; thus, to know that one 
skull is eight and another is seven inches 
long, tells nothing as to sbape or relative 
capacity. Authors accordingly devised the 
cranial index, found by dividing the length 
of the skull into the breadth and expressing 
the result decimally. Ifthe skulls bad but 
two dimensions this index would te satis- 
factory ; as it is, itis not perfect. A new 
index was devised, which should take ac- 
count of the height of the skull; the height 
being divided by the length and the result 
expressed decimally. By a combination of 
these two indices a fair idea of the skull 
would be given, but in a comparison of the 
indices of a number of skulls great difficulty 
arises. One expression is what is desired. 
After much careful study and experimental 
work, Prof. Schmidt worked out the modu- 


-lus; the length, breadth and height are 


measured, and their arithmetical mean is 
taken. 

It is difficult to chose what to quote from 
Professor Starr’s paper, for students in an- 
thropology would be interested{in every 
paragraph of it. 


The Gift of Vitality.—There are 
families, no doubt, as well as individuals, 
over whom disease seems to have no power, 
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who are either exempt from illness, or sur- 
vive it as if it were but an emotion; who, 
apart from accident, always fulfill the years 
of the psalmist, and usually die, only be- 
cause the still unbroken machine has ex- 
hausted its stock of motive power. Doctors 
called to such persons are always cheerful, 
count confidently on recovery, and would 
like, if they dared, for the credit of their 
craft, to give little medicine. They have 
not an idea as to the reason, unless it be 
** hereditary predisposition,” or, in a few 
cases, a cheerful temperament; but they 
know quite well that in such patients there 
is ‘‘recuperative power.” And there are 
also families, as well as individuals, in whom 
the life lies low, about whose attacks, how- 
ever slight they may appear, the doctors 
always shake their heads, and of whom they 
will remark, ‘‘ The Blanks have a constitu- 
tional habit of dying.”” Such people rarely 
live to be more than middle aged, and when 
they die they die unexpectedly, most fre- 
quently in the first stage of convalescence. 
Something is wanting in them which fur- 
nishes their rivals with staying power. 
What is that something? It is not size, for 
giants die rather rapidly, and the men dear 
to insurance societies are usually of medium 
build, their weight, for the most part being 
slightly below the average. Fatness is 
weakness, more or less. And it is certainly 
not identical with physical strength, for 
athletes are scarcely ever long-lived ; women 
have, on the whole, if we deduct their mor- 
tality from child-bearing, more vitality than 
men, and very feeble men, in the athletic 
sense, constantly attend the funerals of far 
stronger juniors. Nor does the quality of 
vitality arise from any superior strength of 
brain. The able often live long and often 
die young. Nor can the quality be accu- 
rately traced to any conditions or methods 
of life. The rich, according to modern 
theories, ought to possess the highest 
vitality, but as a matter of fact, it belongs, 
taking all the world, to negroes, who were 
slaves in the West India islands, and in 
England, to gamekeepers, aryl exclusively 
poor women. The only facts we certainly 
know about habits, as conducive to vitality, 
are that freedom from anxiety is favorable 
to it, probably by conserving the pumping 
power of the heart, and that it is in a rather 





singular degree hereditary, the capacity of 
living surviving in many families the most 
violent changes in the habits of each gener- 
ation, even the most violent changes in resi- 
dential climates. Those whocling to life often 
die early, while the indifferent often outlive 
all their generation. No; vitality is not 
synonymous with strength of will, though 
it must be, on the evidence, a non-material 
quality. It is more like a ** gift” than any- 
thing else, like the feeling for music, which 
must be in @ measure spiritual, yet has abso- 
lutely no relation to mental force, being as 
often wanting in the ablest as in the stupidest 
of mankind. The source of this gift we do not 
know, but can only recognize that there is 
some quality making for death or survival, 
that we cannot understand.—London Spec- 
tator. 
Life and Customs of the 
Mound-Builders.—Professor New- 
berry, in an article on ‘‘ Ancient Civiliza- 
tions of America,” also in the Popular Sci- 
ence Month/y, gives some facts in regard to 
the mound-builders not before reported. 
Although they were ignorant of the use of 
iron, and probably made use of no metal 
but copper, they were industrious and en- 
terprising miners. They never penetrated 
the earth to a greater depth than sixty or 
eighty feet, and for ladders they used the 
trunks of trees from which the branches 
projected at frequent intervals, and these 
were cut off to form steps. Of coal, also, 
they seem to have had no knowledge, but 
they worked the mines of mica in North 
Carolina, using what they procured for or- 
nament; the soapstone quarries of the Alle- 
ghany range, where they obtained material 
for their domestic utensils and the all- 
important ceremonial pipe. The greater 
number of their tools and weapons were 
made of flint, which they must have ob- 
tained in Ohio and elsewhere, and they 
worked at least one lead mine in Kentucky, 
and sank wells, from which they obtained 
petroleum, in all our principal oil regions. 
The mound-builders were a sedentary and 
agricultural people, probably of average 
size, with a cranial development not unlike 
that of our modern Indians. It is believed 
that they used woven fabrics for clothing, 
for the fragments of cloth found in some of 
the mourds show good workmanship. 





— 
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Many of the mounds in the West are made 
to imitate on a gigantic scale the forms of 
men, animals and birds, and among the 
animals thus represented is what seems to 
be theelephant or mastodon. Small figures 
of an elephantine animal have also been 
found, and these relics go far to prove the 
acquaintance of the mound-builders with 
either the mastodon or mammoth, and may 
be accepted as presumptive evidence of the 
synchronism of man, here, as in Europe, 
with one orboth of these great pachyderms. 
and hence of his great antiquity. 


Family Interests in Japan.— 
In a very interesting article on ‘‘ Charity in 
Japan” in the Charities Review, Professor 
Meriwether of the Sendai College of Japan, 
says that there is very little organized char- 
ity work done by the government or by 
eith rofthe religions. Japanis still largely 
in the family stage of development. The 
obligations of sympathy and aid are yet 
strong among those united by the tie of kin- 
ship. The patriarchal family is stil] in ex- 
istence there, though of course modified 
somewhat. The bead of the family is still 
considered responsible for all the weaker 
members, and not often does he fail or 
falter in his trust. The old, the decrepit, 
the sick and diseased, the heavily burdened, 
the poor and helpless, the orphan, the un- 
fortunate, are all watched over and aided 
by those nearest to them by birth. And 
this system supplies an element that is less 
prominent in the western method of indivi- 
dual charity—the element of brotherly in 
terest and sympathy. 

There is, however, not the need for ben- 
evolence in Japan that there is in the West, 
notwithstanding the swarms of people there. 
There is not the enormous difference be- 
tween high and low. Society is not so com- 
plex, social demands not so numerous and 
exacting. Life is simple, and living cheap. 
An entire family will be supported in com- 
fort on what a single child would require in 
America. Nature has done much, and the 
Japanese know the best of all people how 
to get the most out of nature with the least 
effort. They expand in the directions in 
which she has been most lavish. There is 
not the luxury in Japan that there is in 
America, neither is there the keen suffering. 


Problems of “ Heredity.”°—A 
writer for the London Telegraph comments 
on this topic: 

‘* Nobody has really yet explained a tithe 
of the problems connected with the topic of 
heredity. Mr. Galton does not profess to 
have done more than collect some useful 
data and point the finger to some law at 
present unknown. He can not pretend to 
predict what the intellectual and moral 
qualities of offspring will be, although in 
the simpler physical problem he has really 
discovered a way by which, if the heights 
of all known forefathers are ascertained, the 
probable stature of children may be prophe- 
sied. By an arrangement with ‘‘ one mov- 
able pulley and two fixed ones,’ Mr. 
Galton can now mechanically reckon the 
probable average height of the children of 
known parents. This isa beginning, at all 
events, and by and by he may be in a posi- 
tion to tell us their probable average tem- 
pers. There is no certainty about these 
results at present; the great anthropological 
law has yet to be discovered; we may know 
this by the enforced use of the word 
‘* probably,” which in itself is a confession 
of partial ignorance. Yet every merit at- 
taches to the inquiring mind which has so 
patiently traveled along this path of dis- 
covery. When all is said, the subject is far 
too complex to hope for the certainty at- 
tainable in mathematics or astronomy. Of 
course the mystery of mysteries, the ‘‘ abys- 
mal depth of personality,” remains always 
unexplained. How comes it that one man 
suffers from one disease, and another from 
another; that one man’s hobby is another 
man’s aversion; that—as Dr. Russell Rey- 
nolds once remarked—‘‘ one person can not 
take egg in any shape or form, to another 
tea and coffee are poisons, some can not eat 
flatfish, others are put into cutaneous tor- 
tures by strawberries?” We can not tell 
this any more than we can explain how the 
brain, which is a compound of water, albu- 
men, fat and phosphate salts, has the power 
of generating a play like ‘‘ Hamlet.” It is 
very interesting, all the same, to be in- 
formed tliat genius has only a small chance 
of passing itself on to its offspring. The 
great man appears suddenly, and his son 
may be a dolt, like Richard Cromwell. A 
matrimonial union between the senior 
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wrangler of the year and the cleverest girl 
at Girton College might, and very probably 
would, result in a family distinguished 
for athletics rather than for mental emi- 
nence.”” 


Modern Cave Dwellers.—In a 
description of these people, Mr. W. H. Lar- 
rabee says: 

‘*Many accounts of travelers go to show 
that residence in caves is not rare in modern 
times, and that it constitutes a feature of 
life, though not an important one, in some 
of the most civilized countries in Europe. 
Some of the most interesting pages in Mrs. 
Olivia M. Stone's account of her visit to the 
Canary Islands (Teneriffe and its Six Satel- 
lites) relate to the cave villages, still inhab- 
ited by a curious troglodyte population— 
mostly potters—found in various places in 
Gran Canaria. Appositely to an accountby 
the Rev. H. F. Tozer of certain under- 
ground rock hewn churches in southern 
Italy, Mr. J. Hoskyns Abrahall relates that 
when visiting Monte Vulture, and while a 
guest of Signor Bozza, at Barili, baving ex- 
pressed surprise at learning the number of 
inhabitants in the place, bis host told him 
that the poor lived in caves hollowed out of 
the side of the mountain, and took him into 
one of the rock-hewn dwellings: and he ac- 
counts for their existence by the facility 
with which they are formed. The rock-cut 
village of Gh’mrassen, in the Ourghemma, 
southern Tunis, consists of rows of snug 
family dwellings, close to each other, 
hollowed out of the side of a cliff, the 
top of which, at an overhanging point, 
is crowned by the remains of a small 
mosque.” 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of Madrid, Dr. Bide gave 
an account of his exploration of a wild dis- 
trict in the province of Caceres, which be 
~ represented as still inhabited by a strange 
people, who speak a curious patois and live 
in caves and inaccessible retreats. They 
have a hairy skin, and have hitherto dis- 
played a strong repugnance to mixing with 
their Spanish and Portuguese neighbors. 
Roads have lately been pushed into the 
district inhabited by these ‘‘ Jurdes,’’ and 
they are beginning to learn the Castilian 
language and attend the fairs and mar- 
kets. 


Ancient Ruins in Mashona- 
land.— Describing the ancient gold work- 
ings an interesting account of his explora- 
tions among the mines of this country in 
South Africa was given by Mr. J. T. Bent 
before the Royal Geographical Society of 
England. He minutely described those 
known as the Zimeawe as the most exten- 
sive, which covers a vast area, in the centre 
of which is a circular building, a perfect 
specimen of an ancient phallic temple with 
massive walls, monoliths, with three en- 
trances, of which the interior is a marvel of 
arrangements. 

A fortress extraordinary in strength stood 
upon a hill near by, within which another 
temple with an altar built of small granite 
blocks was found. Soapstone phalli in 
great quantities were found near by. Ped- 
estals of five or six feet high, wonderfully 
decorated, bearing carved birds resembling 
the vulture, formed its semi-circular outer 
wall. Found buried in the earth were iron 


bells, fine barbed copper spear heads, frag- 
ments of pottery of excellent glaze and 
workmanship, beautiful pieces of Persian 
and Caladon china, and soapstone bowls 
covered with representations of hunting 


scenes, processions, animals, geometrical 
patterns, and one inscription. Near by was 
found a gold smelting furnace made of very 
hard cement. Crucibles of the same mate- 
rial, tools for extracting gold from the fur- 
naces, burnishers, and crushers. 

There were heaps of quartz casings from 
which the gold-bearing quartz had been 
extracted prior to crushing. The ruins be- 
ing far from any gold reef, it is evident that 
the people who did the mining chose this 
place for their capital on account of its 
peculiar defensive advantages. Who these 
people were is not yet clear. It is Mr. 
Bent’s opinion that they were undoubtedly 
of Arabian origin. The time these people 
lived in was certainly before Mahomet. 





THE late Lewis M. Rutherford, of New 
York, wasa scientist of distinguished 
attainments, especially skilled in astro- 
nomical photography. In his younger 
years he was admitted to the bar, but his 
liking for science drew him away. He 
was the recipient of medals, orders, and 
decorations almost without number. 
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THE AUDITORY CENTRES. 
From pathological sources now and 


then fresh data come that add to the evi- 
dence in support of a centre for hearing. 


The very differentiation that is observed 
in the nature of hearing, when compared 
with the effect of disease or what may 
be considered constitutional defect in the 
brain organism, contributes to the proof 
of a localized faculty. 

The sense of hearing is a quality of 
nerve impression per se, just as seeing 
is, while the power to interpret the sig- 
nificance of the sounds that this sense 
conveys to the consciousness depends 
upon the condition or development of 
Hence it is 
that the intelligent perception of sounds 


other centres in the brain. 


may vary much in different persons. 
This variation is conspicuous with re- 
gard to music. Some persons, we know, 
are very deficient in their musical per- 
ception, have no “taste” for it, as it is 
said, don’t know one tune from another; 
yet their hearing is very acute, and they 
may be distinguished for critical ability 
in matters of scholarship, classical and 
otherwise. 

We know, too, that the hearing sense 
on the verbal side may be so constituted 
that a person does not fairly take in the 


sense or application of a statement 
until he has had an opportunity to read 
it in print or writing. A gocd part of 
the difference of opinion as expressed 
by educated people who have listened 
to the same lecture or sermon, is due to 
constitutional differences in the hearing 
sense. An interesting case that illus- 
trates the points we have made is men- 
tioned ina late numberof Brain. A 
woman fifty-six years of age was admit- 
ted to the hospital in Augustof last year. 
Fifteen years before she hada “stroke” 
that left her word-deaf but not paralyzed. 
She could hear musical and other sounds 
but could not understand words, yet 
could apparently read and understand 
a newspaper, although in an attempt at 
reading aloud she made a jumble of the 
words, anda similar imperfection was 
present during ordinary attempts at 
speaking. She was able to write (with 
the right hand), but wrote wrong words. 
Six years later she had another stroke, 
affecting the left side of the body, and 
leaving her partly paralyzed on that 
side; then her hearing was much im- 
paired, so that there was not only word- 
deafness, but deafness also for ordinary 
Her condition, when exam- 
ined by Dr. Mills, was one of almost 
complete helplessness. It was impossi- 
ble to make her understand what was 
said to her, and after repeated tests the 
conclusion was come to that she was 
totally deaf. She died of exhaustion, 
and at the necropsy the left superior 
temporal convolution was found to be 
much atrophied, except anteriorly. In 
the posterior fourth of the second tem- 
poral convolution and the parallel fis- 


sounds. 


sure was a depression or cavity, at the 
bottom of which was a small mass of 
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sheivelled tissue, which was regarded 
by De. Mills as the remains of an old 
patch of softening. The rest of the 
temporal lobe was normal, but there was 
a considerable amount of atrophy 
around the ascending branch of the 
Sylvian fissure and the bases of the two 
central convolutions, as well as in the 
hinder part of the third frontal. In the 
right hemisphere was an old hemor- 
rhage cyst, completely destroying the 
first, and almost completely the second 
temporal gyrus, the island of Reil, and 
the convolutions behind, as well as part 
of the ascending convolutions, and of 
the central substance. The auditory 
nerves were atrophied, and the striae 
acousticae are said to have been invisi- 
ble to the naked eye. 

This condition of disease would be 
ample,in our opinion, to account for 
the defects of intelligence the woman 
exhibited. So far as the frontal and 
ascending convolutions are concerned, 
there seems to have been no doubt en- 
tertained by the surgeons as to their 
functional losses, and in his special ob- 
servation regarding the hearing centre 
Dr. Mills deems himself justified in 
maintaining that the centre for word- 
hearing is situated in the hinder thirds 
of the first and second temporal convo- 
lutions, and is possibly restricted to the 
second; and that although the auditory 
cerebral arrangements have their chief 
development in the left temporal lobe, 
destruction of the opposite centre is 
necessary in order to abolish hearing 
entirely. 


ERRATUM.—The paragraph on page 
22, commencing ‘Although Dr. Capen,” 
belongs to the sketch of Nahum Capen, 
LL.D. 


SURGICAL INTERFERENCE A CAUSE 
OF CHARACTER CHANGE 

LATTERLY there have been circulated in 
newspapers and other publications of 
more or less responsibility, accounts of 
surgical operations on the brain that 
were followed by remarkable alterations 
in the conduct and disposition of the 
patients. One case, that of Dingmann 
who in drunken fury shot at his wife, 
and then put a ball into his own brain, 
seems to haveacquired aspecial currency. 
This man, after the shooting, was con- 
fined in the Auburn, N. Y., asylum as 
an irresponsible criminal, subject to vio- 
lent attacks of rage and irritation. Two 
years later an operation, advised by Dr. 
Macdonald, was performed on his brain, 
which revealed certain diseased condi- 
tions. On awakening from the etheric un- 
consciousness, Dingmann was achanged 
man. His disposition had become com- 
paratively quiet and amiable. 

Another case is that of Nelson, who 
sustained an injury to the head at the 
hands of a robber, by which his memory 
and reason were seriously impaired. 
Eleven years after receiving the injury, 
his cranium was opened, and it was 
found that the brain was diseased in a 
certain part. 
usual manner, and the wound closed. 
The effect, however, of the operation 
was unhappy, sofar as Nelson’s charac- 
ter was concerned. Formerly, a lively, 
good-natured, amicable man, he now 
became restless, irritable, violent, intem- 


This was treated in the 


perate, and otherwise vicious. 

We are not informed regarding the 
parts of the brain that received the sur- 
geon’s attention in either case. Press 
accounts are usually deficient in this to 


us most important respect. But it is 
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reasonable to infer that in one case the 
surgeon removed what had been a per- 
manent cause of excitability and unbal- 
ance, and in the other disease had 
destroyed those centres that were essen- 
tial to integrity and harmony of mental 
interaction, and thus left the unfortunate 
man in a state of permanent unbalance. 
Reflecting on instances of this kind, a 
writer inthe New York Sunsuggests the 
expediency of a national commission for 
the purpose of studying the brains of 
criminals with the view to changing 
them by surgical operation into honest, 
law-abiding persons. We think thata 
endowed with 
authority to order the training, hygi- 
ene and environment of the vicious and 
criminally disposed among the young of 
the community would be amore reason- 
able exercise of national wisdom, and 
a fundamental procedure in the moral 
and intellectual elevation of society. 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN NEW 


YORK CITY. 
THE friends of education in New York 


and vicinity have reason for congratula- 
tion in that the University has an early 
prospect of being placed on that broad 
footing of activity and usefulness that 
should have been its possession years 
ago. The New York Tribune, in noting 
the acquirement of aconsiderable tract of 
land in an advantageous location over- 
looking the Hudson river, speaks truly 
of the liberal spirit that has character- 
ized the management of the University 
from the beginning, and how it has been 
compelled to struggle for many years be- 
cause of inadequate financial resources. 

An institution that has numbered 
among its faculty some of the most emi- 
nent scholars of the century and among 
whose graduates will be found names 


learned commission, 





that rank second to those of no othe™ 
college or university, and whose moral 
and intellectual influence has ever been 
of an exceptionally high order, cer- 
tainly merits the warm support of the 
community. 

After waiting patiently so long the 
time of its enlargement ‘appears to have 
come. There is room in this great city 
for two or three great universities, so 
that there need be no spirit of rivalry 
between Columbia and the University 
of the City of New York. The dense 
and rapidly growing population of the 
city and its immediate suburbs will be 
sufficient to furnish many hundreds of 
students, while totheir post-graduate and 
special departments, because of the ever 
improving advantages ofa vastmetropol- 
itan center, must flow aconstant stream 
of young men and women who seek 
professional training and the higher 
cultures. 

With the prospect that seems now 
quite certain that the two universities 
of our city will be established soon upon 
wide and progressive foundations is it 
too much to expect that an opportunity 


will be given for the study of human 
nature in accordance with the facts of 
structure and organization? Which 
will be the first to open a department 
of anthropology and include in that 
department the study of mental science 
in its relation to body and brain, and 
thus to furnish the truth-seeker with the 
facts and rationale of faculty exercise? 





HARRISON RENOMINATED.—The Re- 
publican party in convention assembled 
at Minneapolis, approved the adminis- 


tration of Mr. Harrison by an over- 
whelming vote at the first ballot, mak- 
ing him the candidate for re-election. 
This action is doubtless wise. A marked 
change of the ticket would, in all pro- 
bability, be disastrous to the party. Mr. 
Harrison’s chances appear excellent for 
success next Fall. 
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Questions or ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WI\L 
de,answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
P ded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 

Sorget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, ur 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters address: i 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 








Moprrate CatovLation—Missouri Stu- 
dent may be assured that if the intellectual 
development in general is fairly developed, 
and the temperament active, that study and 
practice will render the faculty of number 
more and more serviceable in his every day 
hfe. With Constructiverness large he can 
train his mind to the successful application 
of the rules of arithmetic to such vocations 
as are common, viz., commercial business, 
a mechanical trade, like building, and may 
expect to do as well as the average of men 
in engineering and architectural design. 


Diapgres-—-H. C. M.—If the case is dia- 
betes care must be taken with regard to the 
diet and habits. Food that readily assimi- 
lates, and in which tbe relative proportion 
of sugar making elements is very small 
should be selected. If the editor were in 
formed concerning the real situation, i.e., 
were put in possession of the patient’s man- 
ner of life for some years past, and a correct 
diagnosis of his malady, he might then ad- 
vise intelligently. To say thst a person is 
supposed to have diabetes isso uncertain a 
statement that a physician could scarcely be 
expected to give an opinion or frame a line 
of treatment. 


Tue Srwran Origin or Man--S. F.—As 
students of tke nerve functions of man we 
do not accept the theory that man is derived 
from an ape ancestry. The fossil relics of 
the past do not throw any definite light on 
the matter. Attempts,to be sure, have been 
made by certain evolutionists to construct 
an intermediate type of human nature on the 
basis of a questionable jaw-bone or certain 
evasive bits of flint, but in a discussion so 
important as the origin of man, science is 
naturally mistrustful of any thing that does 
not come in a clear and positive form. 
Guesses and hypotheses are easy to the spec- 
ulative inquirer. . 

Looking at man as he exists, we do not 
find any race upon the earth that is not 
human, not one to which simian or semi- 
siminian qualities can be imputed. Ther, 
too, all that is known of ancient man shows 
that he was no nearer the brute type ten 
thousand or more years ago than he is to- 
day. 

PartioutArs Wantep.—The follow‘ng 
from a correspondent is inserted because of 
its general importance : 

To all who believe Phrenology of import- 
ance to man—Please to send me any facts 
relative to the question—‘“ Should Phrenol- 
ogy be taught in schools and colleges?” I 
desire data for an article on that question. 
The testimony or address of professional 
men, especially teachers and clergymen who 
accept Phrenology as the science of mind, 
will be helpful.—Gzo. H. Greer, Mayfield, 
California. 


Sensg or Location on PiLaog tn ANIMALS 
--B. F.--The nature of this sense is so well 
understood by most readers of the P. J. that 
it is not requisite that any long description 
of its operation should be attempted. It is 
generally known that some domestic ani- 
mals, notably dogs and cats, taken to a dis- 
tance of many miles from home, even when 
carried closely covered in a basket or in a 
bag, will readily find their way home within 
a few hours. Many remarkable instances 
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of this are recorded, and few persons are 
without facts of this nature which have 
come within their own observation or di- 
rectly to their knowledge from others. If 
you will read any phrenological treatise you 
will find a clear exposition of this faculty. 
Not long ago a certain gentleman of science 
attempted an explanation of it on this theory 
that the dog or cat, even when carried in a 
basket or bag, notes ali the different smells 
that it passes through, and, reversing the 
order, follows the train back, straight to its 
former home. Very simple this to be sure, 
so far as words and invention go, but very 
improbable. The existence ofa brain organ 
and its operation in mental perception ac- 
cording to its power and training is a far 
better explanation of the phenomenon. 


Sexvat Incontinencg--F, R. P.—The arti- 
cle referred to “ enthusiastically ’’ by Lewis 
J. K. isa reply to a question from one of our 
correspondents. We should prefer to send 
you a copy of the number containing it, 
May, 1890, to republication, unless a revival 
of the circumstances that produced it at 
that time warranted reappearance. A copy 
will cost you but 15 cts. 


Heath REFOPMERS AND THEIR LONGEVITY 
—-W. W.—Ling was not a very old man 
when he died at seventy-two and a half 
years, yet, considering his inheritance of a 
rheumatic predisposition, and the fact that 
the most of his life was a struggle against 
poverty, and the indifference of the world, 
he must be said to be a good instance of the 
effect of physical culture. Dr. Trall was a 
very weakly boy and young man, and not 
considered likely to live to middle life. His 
adoption of the medical profession was 
largely for the purpose of learning how to 
take care of his health,and he adopted his hy- 
gienic and hydropathic principles because 
he believed that they promoted his mental 
and physical vigor. Conaro was supposed 
to have reached the span of his life at about 
thirty, but he struck out on a line of diet 
and living for himself that carried shim to 
nearly a hundred. Old Dr. Graham did a 
similar thing for a similar reason, and we 
could mention many teachers, practisers of 
the sober and temperate life, who are octo- 
genarians. 





Bhat They Sap. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
est ; the writer’s personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 











Reads it Twice.—of all the different 
periodicals that come to my table there is 
none that is more welcome than the JournaL. 
My family read every page, and I frequently 
read each issue over twice before filing for 
future reference. The bunch of back num- 
bers recently received have furnished a 
feast. Very truly yours, F. R. P., 

Kalo, lowa. 

Common Sense.—Common sense is 
to know: when, how, at what time, in what 
way, and with what tact todoathing. It 
is all the faculties of the mind well balanced, 
cool, perceptive and even tempered. To 
know how to persuade without offending ; 
to ask, without insulting; to approach, 
without assuming ; to do the right thing at 
the right ‘ime, and at the right moment. 
That is common sense in its last analysis. 

Book sense, be that sense whatever it may 
be, is only needed when books are discussed, 
when authority is wanted; when facts are 
asked for; when science speaks from the 
study. But common sense looks directly to 
the thing to be done, and the best way to do 
it. It comes into play with the occasion, 
the time, the advantage, the ready opportun- 
ity. Two men attempt to do the same thing. 
One is a complete failure and the other a 
complete success. Says the failure to the 
successful man: ‘‘ How did you manage so 
well?” Did you not see so and so at the 
time? Did you not see that it was no time 
to talk on the subject? Did you not see the 
man had his thoughts on something else? 
Did you not see that he was sensitive on 
that point? Did you not see that the time 
did not suit? That is the way common 
sense talks. It sees, it knows, it judges, it 
plans, it has tact, and then success follows. 

Reader. have you fine common sense? 
Do you spend more than you make? Are 
you cultivating a habit which will ripen into 
a disease? Are you doing as you would be 
done by in the affairs of life? Your reflec- 
tive common sense will answer the ques- 
tions for you. R. M. ORME, 

of the Savannah Independent. 
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PERSONAL. 


Miss Lvotnpa Q. Gorz, a school teacher 
at Lackharabad, India, had an encounter 
with atiger. Turning fromthe blackboard, 
she was confronted by a royal Bengal at the 
open school-room door. With ready wit, 
she jammed the brush end of a broom into 
his eyes, and when he drew back with a 
grow] of pain, slammed the door in his face. 
Help came before the man-eater could gain 
jngress elsewhere, and the brave woman and 
her pupils were rescued. 

Tue Housewife Union, of Berlin, founded 
by Frau Lina Morganstern, 20 years ago, for 
improving domestic service, has become 
one of the most useful organizations of Ger- 
many. It gives prizes to women who have 
remained in the service of the same family 
for terms of 5, 10, 20 and 30 years, the high- 
est prize being 30 marks in gold. Ata re- 
cent meeting a prize was given to one woman 
who had served 50 years in one place, out- 
living two generations. Another’s term of 
service had lasted 38 years. The condition 
of domestic service in this country merits a 
trial of something similar. 


In the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald Mr. C. Weake, B. P. A., complains 
of the unfair conduct of a Dr. Anderson at 
a lecture given by Mr. Weake before the 
Y. M. C. A. in Paris. Anderson attempted 
to ridicule the lecturer by statements, which, 
as quoted, show that he, Anderson, can not 
be well informed in brain anatomy. We 
are pleased to note that an interest in Phren- 
ology is awakened in the place where Gall 
made his home. 

— o 
WISDOM. 
“Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach.” 

Do right, and if the world approve, well ; 
if not, you have lost but a trifle. 

‘He that taketh his own cares upon him- 
self, loads himself in vain with an uneasy 
burden.—Bishop Hall. 

Go where he will, the wise man is at 
home— 

His hearth, the earth; his hall, the azure 
dome. —Emerson. 

Our comforts render us complacent, lazy ; 
our sorrows keep us painfully awake, and 


also perform the office of forcing comforts 
to minister strength. 

ProsPgriTY shines on different persons 
much in the same way that the sun shines 
on different objects. Some it hardens like 
mud, while others it softens like wax. 


TuerE is nothing purer than honesty ; 
nothing sweeter than charity; nothing 
warmer than love; nothing richer than wis- 
dom ; nothing brighter than virtue ; nothing 
more steadfast than faith. 

SumMeErR or Winter, day or night, 

The woods are ever new delight ; 

They give us peace, aud they make us 
strong, 

Such wonderful bslms to them belong ; 

So, living or dying, I'll take my ease 

Under the trees, under the trees. 

—Stoddard. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 

Dozs not a man feel naturally cheap after 
he has given himself away? 

HE (persuasively over the area gate)— 
‘Come along out for a midnight shtroll wid 
me, Biddy. We don’t be afther havin’ a 
night loike this ivery day.” 

TracHER—‘‘What is the island of Java 
noted for?” Bright Boy (son of a grocer)-- 
‘* It’s noted for the eoffee that used to come 
from there.” 


‘** What do you think of this ‘gold cure’ 
for drunkenness?” ‘It may be all right, 
but gold would never cure me. There is 
nothing sobers me up so quick as being dead 
broke.” 

** SHOULDN'T care to marry a woman who 
knows morethan I do,’”’ he remarked. ‘‘ Oh, 
Mr. De Sappy,” she replied, with a coquet- 
tish shake of her fan. ‘I am afraid you 
are a confirmed bachelor.” 


Doctor (to convalescent patient)—‘‘I 
have taken the liberty, sir, of making out 
my bill.” 

Patieut (looking at bill)—‘‘ Great heavens 
doctor! you don’t expect me to take all this 
in one dose ?” 

‘* Now, then,” said Judge Sweetzerin a 
loud voice, ‘‘Mr. Baumgartner, you were 
present at this fray; did Murphy, the 
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plaintiff, seem carried away with excite- 
ment?” ‘‘Nein; he vos carried away on 
two piece poards mid his head split open all 
down his pack.” That will do. 

Youne Sprignutty— I have come, sir, to 
ask your daughter’s hand. The affection is 
returned, and I am in acondition to keep 
her.’’ Father (spreading his hands over his 
face)—‘‘ 1 have only one daughter.” Y.S. 
—‘ Well, I only want one wife; Iam nota 
Mormon.” 

















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol» 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite*publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. Wecan usually 
supply any of those noticed. e 





A Book or Prayer. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. Compiled from unpublished 
notes of his pulpit ministrations, by T. J. 
Ellinwood, with portrait. 32 mo. Cloth, 
75 cts. ; cloth, gilt, $1.00.—Forps, How- 
arD & Husert, Publishers, New York. 
This is a volume filled with rich sugges- 

tion to the devout reader. Mr. Beecher was 

affluent in prayerful expression, and he had 
near at hand for upward of 30 years a man 

(the compiler) who loved him deeply, and 

whose ready pen caught the words of ser- 

mon or prayer as the case might be, which 
later found their way to newspaper, period- 
ical or book. To Mr. Ellinwood’s steno- 
graphic skill the public owes the best records 
of the great preacher’s oratory. The brief 
introduction, compiled from various exposi- 
tions of prayer by Mr. Beecher in lecture- 
room talks, etc., will give a new and happy 
view of ittomany. Theprayers themselves 
are entitled, according to the special themes 
they appear to illustrate, as ‘‘ Vision of 

God,” ‘* Man’s Weakness,”’ “ Filial Cour- 

age,” ‘‘The Sympathy of God,” ‘The 

Greater Life,” ‘‘The Dullness of Earthly 

Vision,” ‘‘ For Faith inthe Unseen,” ‘‘ Low- 

linessand Royalty,” ‘‘ Under Chastisement,” 


etc. Each title covers three portions; the 
opening Invocation, the Prayer before Ser- 
mon, and the Closing Prayer; and while 
there is a general harmony of spirit in the 
three, the idea indicated in the title is of 
course but the chief motive. 


Miss Roperts’ Lopegsrs, A Little Welsh 
Town. By Annette L. Noble, author of 
‘*Miss Janet’s Old House,” ‘‘ Elsie’s Mira- 
cle,” etc., 16 mo., pp. 316, New York. 
The National Temp. Soc. and Publication 
House. 

Making the locality of her story in Wales, 

a feature that is unusual to American books, 

the author has given us a picture of old 

country life, that is certainly taking from the 
start. The persons in the scenes are a party 
of American women, young for the most 
part, who have been doing Europe, and 
finally settled for a good stop in a pictur- 
esque old village of Wales, and certain 
people of that village. The variety of char- 
acter illustrated is sufficient to keep the 
reader's attention. The scenes and conver- 
sation are natural, no attempt being made to 
be finical, or (a quality that we can not but 
approve)to use a dialect manner in giving the 
talk of the Welsh people who participate in 
the story. The teaching of the book is ex- 
cellent, yet it is expressed by the mere 
movement of the incidents, no affectation 
of pedagogic or moral tutoring being ap- 
parent. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE SzoretTary’s MANvAL. 
ney. Santa Paula, California. Offers the in- 
formation greatly needed in this era of 
societies and organizations of every name 
and nature by those who are expected to 
do most of the work—of recording and 
putting into suitable language the proceed- 


By W. A. Car- 


ings of such societies, etc. It isa com- 
pilation of forms and instruction for the 
use and guidance of secretaries of corpo- 
rations especially, and although of a size 
that will fit any coat pocket and not show 
it contains a great variety of matters that 
come within the provinces to which it ap- 
plies. 


Tue History or HicHer Epvoation IN 
Onto. By George W. Knight. Ph. D. and 
John R. Commons, A. M,. Edited by 
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Herbert B. Adams. This is a circular of 
information No. 5, 1891, issued by the U. 
8. Bureau of Education. The collegiate 
institutions of Ohio, large and small, are 
described and particulars given of the 
work that they are doing for the youth of 
the State. 


IOLOGIOAL TEACHING IN THE COLLEGES OF 
THE Unirep States. By John P. Camp 
bell, A. B., Ph. D., Bureau of Education, 
U. 8. Circular of Information No. 9, 1891. 
The advancement that has been made in 
the introduction of biological study in 
American education during the past ten 
years is remarkabie. Unless one is familiar 
with the matter as an educator, he will be 
surprised to learn how many American 
colleges have opened departments relating 
to biology. Tobe sure there are few that 
possess a well-equipped laboratory for ex- 
tended research, but for the average col- 


lege student the material is sufficient in a 
score of institutions, 


Tue Supreme Court oF THE STATES AND 


Provinogs oF Norto America. By Clark 
Bell, Esq., Vol. I., series 1. The enterpris- 
ing editor ot the Medico Legal Journal 
presents in this pamphlet of 56 pages de- 
tails of the organization of the Supreme 
Court in -Texas and Kansas, illustrating 
his notes with portraits in halftone, of the 
leading justices. To the lawyer the series 
of which this is the first number will be 
interesting and useful. 


Annual RevorT oF THE Denver Rea Es- 


tate and Stock Exchange, 1891-92. An 
elegantly made pamphlet. The statistics 
of business are mingled with illustrations 
of many of the public and private build- 
ings of Denver, the whole imparting a 
character of high importance to the new 
city of the Rocky Mountains. 
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